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PREFACE: 


Work of this nature, that 
n ould ſo hardly find a4 
Patron, will ſtand the more 

need of a Preface ; Men that write 

commendation of Learning, uſual- 

/ ſeck out ſome great Genius to Pre- 

x to their Book, whom they make an 

vſtance of all the Learning. and Per- 

Hons that are deſcribed init ; were 
ty chaſe a Patron, conſiſtently with 

ty deſign, I muſt Compliment him 
ith the weakneſs of his Parts and 

ortneſs of bis Cnderftanding which 

' ſuch a Compliment, as 1 preſur'e 
ſhall willizaly be excus'd from. 


ut then 2 Preface will be the more 
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PREFACE. 


Work of this nature, that 

n ould ſo hardly find a4 

Patron, will ſtand the more 

1 need of a Preface ; Men that write 
commendation of Learning, uſual-« 
y ſeck out ſome great Genius to pre- 
x to their Book, whom they make an 
uſtance of all the Learning: and Per- 
tions that are deſcribed in it ; were 
ty chaſe a Patron, conſiſtently with 
iy deſrgn, I muſt Compliment bins 
ith the weakneſs of bis Parts and 
'ortneſs of bis Cnderftanding which 
' juch a Compliment, as I preſur'e 
ſhall willingly be excus'd from. 
ut then 2 Preface will be the more 
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n.ceſſary to give an account of m 
undertaking, which is rather to en 
quire into the abuſes, and to ſboy 
the infficiency of Humane Learning 
than wholly to de\credit its uſe. N 
Man ever did this, without diſpd 
raging his own Underſtanding, nl 
decry'd Learning but for want of ik 
it baving been an old Obſervation 
that will hald perpetually, Thy 
Knowledge has no Enemies excej, 
the Ignorant. An attempt of thy 
nature would be utterlly impra& 
cabl:, for either it would be wy 
perform'd, and then it muſt be do 
by reaſons borrow'd from the Sto, 
of Learning, by which means 
reaſoning againſt Learning, we my 
a! the ame time reaſon for it, ay 
all our Arguments muſt return up} 
us; or if the performance were 
learned, it would be to no purfy; 
and might as well be let alone. Th 
then is no part of my deſign. 1 
a 
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n. All that I intend, 3s, 10 take i 
town from its ſuppos'd heights, by 
PMxpoſeng the vanity of it in jeveral 
IYyartrenlars, its Inſufficiency in the 
Neſt, and I believe 1 might ſay, its 
plifficulties, in all : And there is 
nbe more need of this in an Age, in 
thich it ſeems 10 be too much mag- 
fd, and where Men are fond of 
biearning almoſt to the loſs of Rel:- 
Cejon. Learning is our great Diana, 
ththiag pill paſs with our Men of 
act it and Senſe, but what Is agreea- 
We ;rith the niceft Reaſon, and eve- 
do. Man's Reaſon is bis own Under- 
tonnding : For if you examine them 
s the bottom, ibeſe mighty Preten- 
mrs ha.e no truer grounds to go 
&on than other Men, only they af- 
ft a liberty of judging according to 
re emſelves, and ( if they could be 
rpow'd it) of making their own judg- 
| Imt a Standard of others. They 
2d for right Keaſon, but they 
an their own, an1 talk of a rea- 
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ſonable Religion, whilſt their ow?” 
falſe Notions are miſtaken for it 
aud while they ſeck the Goddeſs 
they embrace a Cloud. In the me t 
time, they take us of from our jaw, 
Guide, Religion ſuffers by their Cong: 
tentions about it, and we are in dah 
ger of runing into Natural Retr, 


107... 
L ri 


IVhere theſe things will end, Gi, } 
only knows, it is to be juſpectey, 
they may at laſt end in the thing Vf 
fear, aid may bring 1s about to th; 
Religion, for which of all others 
we bave the moſt abhorance : F ef 
afier Men have try'd the forces 


R : tt 
natural Reaſon in malters of Rely, ; 


on, they will Joon be ſenſible of 1, 
weakneſs, and after they have ry, 
themſelves ont of breath and can cg, K 
ire no where, they will be glad | 
any held where they think they of 
find it, and rather than be alwq , 
rancring, they will take up with, 
intall}blo Guide. I am unwilling 
enl 
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fant ſuch hard Thoughts of a Neigh- 


' ouring Church, as to think they are 
" wing Diſcord among us to that pur- 
" ofe, but I much fear, we are doing 
Fa Work for them, and by our on'n 
Diviſions, are making way for a 
lind Faith, and Implicit Obedi- 
"ncc ; And may it never be ſaid, 
"hat as Learning was one great In- 
. 'rument under God, to bring abont 
'" Reformation, ſo the Abuſe of it, by 
Ye Divine P ermiſſton, has brought us 
"ach tothe ſame place from whence we 
ame, and that our Enemies bave 
come that by ſecret Engines, and Do- 
reſtic Diſtractions, which by open 
litempts they were never able to do. 
Þ 3s the ſenſe of ſuch Dangers and 
vch Abuſes that has drawn from me 
'beſe Refleions, and has inclird 
ve to barder Thoughts, and poſſibly, 
0 ſay, barſber things of jome parts 
if Learning, than will be agreeable 
'0 the Humor of the Age, and yet if 
my one who thinks thus of me, will 
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only ſuſpend his Cenſure jo long, nj 


I draw my Concluſion, 1 am williz, 

to hope, that the goodneſs of the Ex, 

will atone for the hardeſt thin 

that ſhall be ſaid in the Book. þ 

I am jure 1 am not ſingular in thy, 

Deſign, one of the firſt ReſtorersÞ 

(Fic: Letters, (a) A Man —_ £95 


Mirand-. 
Exa» Piety as well as Parts, py zprild 


— Book to this purpoſe, but it havili 
"6; been principally levell'd againſt Atl 
ſtorle's Philoſophy, which is uowl 
much out of Credit, that it ratl] 
wan's an Adwocate 19 defend it. tht] 
4 new Adwverſary to run it down, tt] 
Book it [elf is as much out of uſe, y 
the Philojophy is, that it deſigns v 
decry, He was follow'd in bs Ih 
{) De ſign by Lodovicus Vives (b)) in be 
Are. Op. ter Latin,and with greater Eloquena 
yin but Vives's main Talent having be, 
in Philology, and hawing been | 
converſant in Philsſophical Mattey 
his Book 3s both very defeQive as 


/ 
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the Particulars it treats of, and be- 
liing ſuited to the Ancient Literature, 
Egs leſs agreeable to the Genins of our 
"yAge. What Cornelius Agrippa(c)(<)P: vas 

bas writ upon this Subje&t is chiefly 
thieclamatory, and fitter for School- 
'#Boys, than of any juſt Moment or 

'" Meration in a jertous Enquiry. 
ridna 4 French Book (d) lately pub-( carr 
viliſh\d upon the ſame Subje&t and with Sciences 
Atbe ſame Title, tho' well and piouſly *" ws 
writ, yet bas nothing in it of what 
Hl expeCied, and is rather a Sermon, 
ththay a Treatiſe of Science. None of 
» theſe Authors, nor any other I have 
, yet met with, have come ap fall fo 
1S1y purpoſe, nor-have I been able to 
Iborrow much help from them ; 
bwhere I bave, I have quoted them, 
enend if in any othe: things we bap- 
bgen to agree, without remembring 
them, it is a fault of Memory, and 1 
1emake this acknowledgement once for 
gull, 

[ 
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Sir W. Temple, and Mr. Wool 


ton, have turn'd their 'Pens the ir 
ther way, and have been ſo mut,- 
taken up with deſcribing the Bea, 
ties and Excellencies of Learning, « 
to have leſs occaſion to diſcover if 
Faults ;, tho' it was ſcarce poſſebl 
whilſt they croſs'd one another's Opp: 
zrion, either to commend AnCien, 
Learning, without entring into th. 
Defe&ts of the Modern, or to prefe,. 
the Moderns, without cenſuring th 
Ancients; jo that by conſequence th\, 
not profeſſedly, they have faÞn inh, 
this Controverſy. I bave, as far q 
poſſible, avoided ſaying any thing thy 
has been obſery'd by them already, 
(tho perbaps this may be thougl? 
my fault, and I may thereby bat. 
ſaid worſe things of my own ) and | 
in any other things I have contradi6l j; 
ed them, I have done it in ſo tende,, 
a manner, as neither of them coul., 
blame, were they yet both Living. F 
have treated all Men with Decent , 
an 
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oP, Reſpect, except Mon. Le Clerc, 


© pho has not deſers'd ſuch Treatment. 
Uo have ſeen little of Monſreur Pe- 
ult, and 4 conſiderable part both 
'T his and Mr. Wootton's Books, 
F ome not within my Aecount of Learn- 
Ig for I have nothing to ſay to 
P ſculpture, Painting, ArchiteGure, 


Pardening, Aoriculture, &c. which 


1 take to be Rc properly of Mecha- 
Focal Conſtderation : But if Learned 
then will needs include theſe likewiſe 
vithin the compaſs of Learning, it 
"hall give me no diſturbance : The 
Bounds of Learning are of late won- 
jAerfully enlarg'd, and for ought I 
yo, Mr. H's Trade Papers may 
"paſs in time for a Volume of Learn- 
ing. 
 Nit:that there is any need of ſwel- 
s ling the Account, for Learning ws al- 
"ready become ſo Voluminous, that it 
/ begins to fink under its own weight 3 
Books crowd in daily and are heap'd 


* upon Books, and by the Multitude of 


| them, 
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them, both diſtra&t our Minds, atar 
diſcourage our Endeavors. Thih! 
that have been writ upon Ariſtothye 
are almoſt immmerable; In a we 
few Centuries, from Albertus Mago 
nus, till 2 ſhort time afier Luthso 
there have been Twelve Thouſa: 
Authors, thet have either Commer 
ted npon bis Books, or follsw'd hit. 
in his Opinions : This we have from 
good Authority, tho' the Author thae, 
reports and cenſi ures tt, ha4 ſured, 
forgot that he himſelf has firensthewet 
the Objeciton, by . publiſbing a groſl 
Volume, only to give an Account dis 
Ariſtotle, his Writings, and Foin 
(© V.Fr. lowers. (e ) But however their Nunne 
Diſcuſ ber may be in the Old Philoſophy, o 
* ronrgs velieve we may reckon by a modefi 
Baſ. Fol Computation, that ſince that time tit 
ours, we may bave had double the. 
Number of Authors in the New # 
which tho' ſome may look upon as ant 


Argument of Learned Times for ml 


part 
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atart I bave quite different Thoughts of 
b{bings, and muſt needs eſteem it the 
threat Miſchief of the Age we live in, 
veyid cannot but think we ſhould have 
agore Learning, had we fewer 
1300ks, 
11 I bave notwithſtanding adventur'd 
ew throw in one to the Account, but 
Mit +5 4 very ſmall one, and writ with 
0a honeſt deſign of leſſening the Name 
bher : I propoſe neither Credit nor 
Advantage, (for I hope to take ef- 
reual care to be in the Dark) if 
oll may do ſome little Service to Re- 
 digion, and no Diſſervice to Learr- 
olng, I bave my End. I am encli- 
yned to bope, the Treatiſe may be of 
ome nſe, as an Hiſtorical Acconnt, 
ein objer.ing the Defes, and merk- 
ting the Faults that are to be awoid- 
hed by Beginners, and, poſſibly, ir 
» may afford ſome Hints to Wiſer 
enMen As it is, I offer it to the 
mt ublic, if it proves uſeful, I ſhall 
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have much Satisfaction in my |; 
and if otherwiſe, 1 ſhall be vo 
willing to be made a freſh Inſta 
of that which 1 pretend to- prox 


The Weakneſs of Humane U 
derſtanding. ( 
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Preſs, ſome Errata have happened, m\ 
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) Ince I firſt begun to think, I 
mil have always had a mean opini- 
:b& on of two things, Humane 

} Underſtanding, and Humane 
4s, Will; The weakneſs of_the 
rent IS 4 confeſſed thing ; we all of 

el it, and moſt men complain 

, "but TI have ſcarce yet met 
any, that would own the weak-. 
of his Underſtanding : And yet 
50th ſpring from the ſame corrupt 
tain ; Ks he fame- cauſe, that 
lerived Contagion upon. the W il; 


pread Darkneſs uponthe Under- 
B {randing; 
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ſtanding ; and however men may ple, 
themſelves with an opinion of th 
own Wiſdom, it is plain, the wif 
Men know little, and. they that 2: 
fulleſt of themſelves and boaſt 
higheſt, do uſually ſee leaſt, and 
only wiſe for want ot thinking, 
We have had a mighty Controv 
fie of late betwixt the Old and N 
Philoſophers , and great inquiry 
been made, whether the preferen 
to be given to the Ancient or A 
dern Learning; For my part I 
not venture to engage in 19 warthyg 
Controverlic, bur *tis ſome arguimg, ; 
to me, that we have not over my, 
ofthe thing, otherwile we ſhould kn 
berter whereto hind it, and if I wajec 
{ay any thing I ſhould be of opinz,, 
that neither fide has reaſon to bqe.,. 
What the wiſdom of the Ancle 
was, 1s not ſo ealily known at |, 
diſtance, by thoſe Specimens 6 of 
that are left us, it does not apI1 £ 
to have had any thing init very4, : 
traordinary, or Which might not y1;, 
attained to by their Poſterity with, |, 
ſtanding upon their Shoulders ; BK . 
not ſome dark and oracular cx 
lions been eſteemed enough to Ce mn 
a Man tothe Reputation of Wiſdgy..: 
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nd was. not any odd and ſome- 
mes extravagant opinion, if {ubtile- 
7 maintained, ſufficient to ſet a Man 
the Head of a Party, and make him 
e Author of a Sect of Philoſophers ? 
emoſt Antient Philoſophy was uſu- 
y wrapt up and involv'd in Sym- 
ls and Numbers, which as far as 
y can be explained, do nor contain 
thing very myſterious, but it was 
intereſt of theſe Great Men to 
fep a diſtance and be always in the 
fouds, that they might be thought 
bfound and procure a veneration by 
t obſcurity of their Writings. They 
at have writ more plainly, haie (at 
Mt ſome of them ) been plain to an 
Nection, and have faid little more, 
Wn what good Sence 1improv*d by 
Tervation and thought, would ſug; 
Gi to moſt men without reading : 
Hay nothing here of the vait vari 
& of opinions amongſt them, which 
PM fall in more properly in the threa. 
/ my Diſcourſe ; they did not aviee 
The firſt Criteriozs of Truth, whicl: 
Wy have made as many and as diftc 
, as could poſhibly be thought of 
Icarrid their differences to far, that 
- ” the Seep! ions pretty carly Upon 
JUINSG OL e\Tiy CLLUIg 2nd at Jail 
| i} brought 
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brouzht them to deny, that tit 
was any ſuch thing as Truth 1n# 
WW Or Id. ( 
The moderns have not yet gon 
tar, but they have made ſome ad! 
©: s, and ſcem by pretry calle C 
quences to be leading us toward 
For {nce Ariftoile Philoſophy has 
exploded in rhe Scholes, under wv mn 
we tad more peace, and poſi 
almoſt as much Truth as we havet 
fince, we have not been able tf 
any where, but have b2en wavdk 
from one opinion to another, } 
Platonic Philoſophy was firſt intrC 
ced with the Greek Learning, t 
wondertully obtain'd for ſome ts 
among, the men ot polite Letters ;V 
however Divine it might ſcen 
hrit, and for that reaſon was ef! 
tained more favourebly, it was ft: 
upon a ſhort tryal to lead to He! 
and 10 went of again under a CA 
The moderns werenow wite enou8! 
ſet up for themſelves, and were! 
pleag'd with their own inventt 
than with. the dry Syſtems of tht! 
Philoſophers. Several attempts V 
made unſucceſsfully, nor had thet 
out long or done much, till they" 
run themſelves into ſucha maze, 
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Y 4. Des Cartes thought it neceſſary to 
tt down and doubt, whether they 
in fere not all out of the way : Hts 

oubts increaſed upon him by doubt- 
»p&@, and he mult have cont:nu'd under 


diem, had he not by a ſtrange turn of 


caught, {truck evidence out of uncer- 
-dgnty ; for he found ſuch ſtrength and 
sJmviction in doubting, that he brings 
wit Argument from it to prove a firit 
— The reality of his cwn Ext- 
vetnce : He likewiſe Forrowed great 


thts from [ferr, which have been: 


yedce Improved, by comparing the:r 
recment and diſagreement with one 
itrother , and wich the Reality of 
7, ings; and lince thas conformity 
2 ts not been evident enough, - we 
$s:ve been conlulting the D:zue 35)'s 
em 1dcal World, to tetch thence morc 
eftect eas, rand are at lait come to 
; feall things in God ; A way, wich 
Jeald it be as ealily made out, as it 
Caſſerted, I do not ſee, what we 
ould defire turther, for we (hall hard- 
rei{ce more clearly in a ſtateof Glory 
entt all theſe part:culars we ſhall meet 
thth, as we go along. 
ts What has been ſaid of Plulofophy, 
hetine in other forts of Learning and 
eyWcier wo may be put'd vp with 
KL 3 Va'r 
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vain conceits, and may flatter | 
ſelves with diſcoveries of New Worli. 
Learning, and fancy there is little 
from the profound Search and accu: 
Enquiries of ſo learned an Age, to, 
it Cera we are yct much in the dy 
that many of our diſcoveries are puy 
imaginary, and that the State of Le 
ing is ſo far from perfettion, 
more from being the Subject of Oli 
tation, "That it ought to teach us 
deſty and keep us humble. To 
cnd, I propoſe to trace it 1n its fy 
ral Branches; and were the man 
ment of my Argument anſ{werably. 
the truth of it, I ſhould not doutyi 
z1ving ſatisfaction to impartial] Reagi 
y, 
ſe 
n 
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ou. CH AP 4£ 
dy Of Languages. 


Anguages being the Chancls by 
which moit of our [carning 1s 
convey'd, it 1s neceſſary to the attain- 
s Ing of Knowledge, that theſe ſhould 
Oþe kept clear and open ; it the Streams 
Sn theſe run muddy, or are corrup- 
anted, all the knowledge that is con- 
blycy ed by them, mu Tbcobſcure: words 
ulzr the beſt are no very certain ſigns 
eadf things, they are lyable ro ambigui- 
Y, and under that ambiguity are ot- 
en ſubject to very different mear- 
ngs; and tho this as far as it is the 
ommon condition of Speech mult be 
ubmitted to, and is no objection 
n plain Laws and eatfic Precepts, 
hat are intelligible enough in any 
.anguage, yct mm matters of Scic nCc, 
t 15 much otherwiſe; theſe are nice 
hings; the {trick mcaning 15 to be ob- 
gery 7d in them ; : nor can We miſtake 
L word without loling the Notion. 
The {ir(t Language, the Hebrew, was 
/cy Plain and ſimple, (a good Arou- 
B 4 me:it 
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ment of its being an Original ) con 
ſting of few Roots, and thoſe vy 
ſimple and uncompounded ; it fſeer 
fitted for the purpoſes, for whuchl 
was delign'd, which was not ſo muy 
to improve Men's knowledge, as? 
better their lives, and this end it d 
perfeatly anſwer: Indeed the Ancid 
Tongues are generally the moſt u 
compounded and conſequently m 
plain and eaſfie ; but then whilſt thi 
continue thus, as Languages wh 
caſie, ſo thzy were defective, and thes 
ſore as from neceſſity Men were p 
upon improving Speech ; ſo particulx 
ly as Arts increaſed, I anguages gre 
up with them, aznd Men were f 
upon coining new words to expr 
the new Ideas ti:cy had of thinr 
This has enlarg'. the Bounds of La 
cuage, and ſwol: it to ſuch a heiga 
that its Redundancy 15 now a grlt 
ter Inconvenience, than the defect: 
neſs of :t was before. L 

The inconveniences from Lang! 
cs are chictly two, Firit, Their '\ 
riety, and Secondly, their mutahu 
ty. 1, Were there only one Langu | 
'n.the World, Learning would 
a much eaſier thing, than it now 1 


o O? ” 2 
Men might then immediately api 
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op things, whereas now a great 
veart 0 our time is ſpent in w«.rds, 
cand that with ſo little adyantage, 
chhat we often blunt the edge of our 
mnugderſtanding, by dealing w vith ſuch 
aszugh and unpleafant tools : Forhow- 
ter apt Mcn may be to over-value 
ciae Tongues, and to think they have 
+ wade a conſiderable Pp! rogreſs in Learn- 
mag, when they have once over-come 
hieſe, yet in reality there isno interval 
worth in them, and Vicn 1 may un- 
hexwitand a thouſand Languages with- 
c pit being the wiſer, unleſs they at- 
ulnd to the things, that they deliver: 
gre15 10 order to this that they are to 
FE learnt, and it 15 the hard condition 
pr Learning, that in th:s relpect, it 
unenot be w Fithout them; Thus book 
Lult neceſſarily be devour | 11 our 
zigay to Knowlcdge, and every Man 
gut dig 1n this Vine, thar hopes to 
ti: Malter of the Treafure c, It conceals; 
uct drols is to be ſeparated, and 
op. y dithculties to be overcome. 

-\When I ſpeak of -cthe variety of 
aking uages, I do not mean that all 
rn; them are nece ſary, at lealt not to 
"1 | forts of Learning, were this our 
y ie, we could have tew compleat 
pfliolars ; but tho ail of them be not 
CCC. 
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neceſſary, yet ſome of them ar 
lowed to be fo, particularly ſuch a: 
{tyPd, Learned ; and there is ſui 
connexion among moſt 'Tongueso 
fame kind, that it 1s hard to exc: 
any one, without ſome tolerable 
in the reſt. This is pretty plain in 
Greek and Latin, and the reafſo 
clear in the Eaſtern 'Tengues, w! 
the affinity is greater. Two of 
Languages that in their difterent k 
pretend to molt Learning, (I do 
here inquire, how truly ) are the. 
bic and Greek, and it happens not y 
that theſe two are the moiſt cop 
and difficult. They that have 
(a) in the firſt aſſure us, that 1 
bounds in Synonymous Words, x 
it has five hunired words for a Lf 
and almoſt a thouſand for a Sw 
which are enouzh to make an 1f 
Language, and almoſt as many a 
the Raaztcals in the Hebrew "T onj 
And as for the Greet, which 1sn 
conteſtedly ].carned, molt know, e 
copious It 1s, for tho its Raatcalg 
not fo many as might be unagin, 
which lome have coinputed nor nh 
. to exceed thrce thouſand, (5) veth 
15 abundantly made up in :ts Conh 
{1tions, and however f{1mPtc it mama 
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rn its Roots, it ſpreads very widely in 
its Branches : It we add to this, its 
many different diajefts, and all the 
diyarious Inflections of Nouns and Verbs, 
ceghich diverſity words, and diſtinguiſh 
> them from themlelves, this will {well 
inthe account much kigher, and make it 
{oImoſt an Infinite thing. So that what 
wikom the varicty of Languages, and 
othe Copia of thoſe that are reputed 
| kLearned, one great obſtruction lies in 
dohe way of Learning. 
1e4 The other inconvenience 15 from 
Xt heir mutability, for whatever their 
:oprumber may be, yet were their na- 
'e ure fix*d and their condition ſtated, 
t the meaſures that are taken from them 
3, night be more ſteddy ; but when to 
1 Lhe multitude of them, we add their 
Woutability, we are {till under greater 
1 Hifhiculties. Words like other things 
y are ſubje& to the common Fate of vi- 
'omfſitude and change; they are always 
1 15n Flux, ebbing and flowing, and have 
v7, carce any fixed period ; for being 
cal5overn'd by Cuſtom, which it ſelt de- 
aginends upon one of the moſt unconſtant 
ot things in the World, the hamour of 
vethe Pcople, it 15 ſcarce poſſible it 
Colhould bc otherwiſe : no Prince ever 
Fave Laws to theie, Cejar who gave 
| J.aws 
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Laws to Rome, could give none to! 
Language, and it was lookt upon ' 
the height of flattery in that Sycophag 
that ofer'd to Complement him wy 
ſuch an extravagant Power ; in tg 
Cuitom 1s only abſolute. We [ 
{carce have a better inſtance of tif 
than in the Tongue we are now {peg 
ing of, the Latin; that Language th 
was ſpoke ſoon after the _— 
of Rome, was perfectly unintelhig} 

in the Age of Augaſtus ; nay, of 
hundred years after that period, a 
not 150, before Cicero's time, f| 
Tongue that was then vulgar , & 
hardly now be underitood without 
Comment. This is evident from t 
Inſcription on the Columns Roſtra 
that 1s yet in being, and a Copyl 
which has been given us by BilE 
Walton (c). In Crcero's Age, tk 
Tongue was in its full height, 1t bs 
been growing up till then, ever aſh 
it was declining, and had only @ 
{ſhort Stage of Pertection. They tv 
came after were obferv'd to wil 
with ſome mixture, even Livy | 

his Patavinity, which is molt pros 
bly underſtood of a tintture rome 
Country Education, | 
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(0! 
Mn * Succeſſively 'on, they were more 
nagorrupt, Paterculus, Seneca, &Cc. ſtill 
Wyvrit with a greater mixture, till 
1 tat Jaſt either by mixing with foreign 
Whcibas, in ſending Colonies, or by 
tithe breaking in of Barbarous People 
pegpon them;” the Language ſunk into 
e tflecay and became utterly Bar- 
_—_ 
g14 The Greek Tongue had the ſame 
loFortune with the Latine, tho it con- 
anu'd vulgar longer ; for as Greece 
did affiſt the Romans in giving per- 

, &Qtion to their Speech, (they having 
oujot begun to cultivate Arts or poliſh 
n their Language, rill they had ſubdu- 
tred Greece ) fo they receiv'd a great 
2 infture and corruption from their 
11onquerors, either firſt, when they 
tecame an acceſſion to their Empire, 
t Is appears from thoſe that writ in 
aſhat Tongue after the reduction of 
greece ; or after, when the Empire 
tyas tranſlated to Conſtantinople, and 
wihat City became new Rome, and the 
fear of Empire. From that time, the 
rosreck ſunk apace, as muſt needs be 
n peed, where the Latin. was the 
Court Language, and made ule of in 
their Laws and Courts of Judicature. 
cind the Greek 12 a manner conhin'd 
1 
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to the vulgar, In Teftiziaz”s tink 
who was not very long after CofBc 
tine, it 1s plain, it was much corr\© 
ted, as 1s evident, from the As 
the Conncels of theſe times, and if 
Acclamations of the People and Cl" 
gy on {uch occaſions, Inſtances wheel 
arc given by Da Freſze, in his Leat* 
ed Preface to his Greck Gloſſar; (| 
As we deſcend lower the corruf 
on is greater, as is ſhown by 
ſame Learned Perſon : 'The reduQF 
of Conſtzatinople by the Frant”; vw< 
one other great blow, the laſt al 
tatal ftroke was given by that Þ' 
Inge of Barbarilm, in the InunE 
t.on of the Tarks, who bore downf 
before them. What the condition ®! 
it now is, may be feen in Crali#! 
(e) whence will appear not only © 
preſent corrupt State of that "Tong! 
but alſo the Reaſons from which it pf 
cceds, cither from the mixture of © 
Latin, the Tuarce-Arabic, and oth" 
foreign Tongues ; or by dividing work! 
that ſhould be conjoyn'd, or run: 
two words into one that ſhould bc 
vided, or by other faults in Orthogi 
phy, that is now in great neglect amo®! 
chem. And what is moſt melancho® 
in the account, is, That cven at 44e$E 
th 
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jnjat was once Renoun'd for Learning 
ad Eloquence, their Tongue is now 
ore corrupt and barbarous, than in 
; gy other part of Greece; to that de- 
' ofce,, aS1s there taken notice of, that 
7, would draw tears from any one to 
.rgſerve (f) the miſerable change. (/) 16.7. 
zqall parts of Greece, their Speceh is 99 
1 far degenerated from its ancient pu- 
17}, that as a Learned Greek cannot 
goughly underſtand the modern vul- 
+& Tongue, much leſs is the Ancient 
yſcek underſtood by the moderns. 
Now under this great multiplicity, 
jy well as change, what difficultics 
-& we to ſtruggle with, and what un- 
Ctainties arc to be over-come ? Our 
1 Ords are {o many and fo uncertain, 
at there is both great difficulty in 
coming Matters of them, and after 
nat 1n fixing and determining their 
ynſe : We are to trace them up to 
"cir firſt Originals, and afterwards to 
tarſue them down to their laſt Decay, 
4 mark their {everal times and peri- 
aids, in all which they much vary, 
. Mare often capable of difterent mean- 
1s, or their truc meaning 1s very ob- 
care. Thers is only one way ol 
;aming at their meaning, after they 
,,ecome dead Languages and ccalc - 


th 


. _— _ 
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very Books that were defign'd ashe® 
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be vulgar,by the Books rhat have | 
writ in them ; but beſides the v 
we are in of ſome of theſe, and 
ſeAsin thoſe we have, tho they m 
f:rve well cnough tor common « 
and uſes, yet the things we are! 
enquiring after, are matters of Sc; 
which are abſtrute things, and ne 
calieto be exprelt in{uch propzr tel 
:Sare not hable ro be miſ-underſto 
Such particularly are Terms of . 
that muſt nceds be obſcure, as b 
too comprehenſive, and takingin n 
notions than one under the ſame W! 
wh: tho of good uſe, as being def 
cd to make knowledge more comp 
dious, yet have frequently turn'd | 
othcr way, by requiring large Ct 
ments, that have been often writ' 
on a ſingle word, and perhaps a 
all have left it more doubtful thar: 
was before. : 
Dict:onaries indeed have been * 
ſed in to our aſſiſtance, which I 
becn compiPd with much pains 2 
In great plenty, not only for wo# 
but- for Sciences and Arts, bur beſfi 
the no great agreement that is amE 
them, they are {woln to ſuch a heigl 
and become {o numerous, that thf 
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| bow breed confuſion, and their Bulk and 
wamber is become a Burthen. Such 
id One as have been compos'd for the 
mifench Tongue (which as yet is no lear- 
1 &d Language, tho? it bids pretty fair 
er it) would fill a Library, and only 
;cige of thoſe, and that nor the largeſt, 
nos been the work of forty Years, rho? 
terwas carr'd on by the united labours 
ſtothe French Academy ; atterall which 
}f re, 1t has not eſcap'd cenſure, but 
; bs been thought tro want Correction ; 
and does thereby ſhow, how impoſſi- 
W# it 4s to ſet Bounds or give a Stand- 
deft to Language, for which purpoſe 
zmpas deſign d. Notonly every "Tongue, 
2g t every Facuiry has mer with this 
CP, Dictionaries are become a great 
7ritt of Learning, and nothing remains, 
s Xx That as it has feir'd with B80: - 
has Which are grown {fo numerous, 
t (&) a Bribiiothiccs Bibliothecarium cx. Ants 
en $ thought a necefſary work, fo Dis 1rifer. v. 
1 fpnarics ſhould have the like ſervice 7# 44% 
ns 2e them; a Difionaritm, Dittionarie 
wot, Miglit be a work of {5me nie, 
beſſ ſure of great Bulx, 2d 1 wonder 
amÞs not been yet undertake: 
heidl'0 redreis ana heal all theſe 1nconve- 
t rhacies,an univerſal Remedy has indeed 
che thought of, 3 Real Chara a4 
"ll C. HU. 
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P5:lojoph:ca! Langage, a work tha 
been oucſu dof late with great ap! 
tion, and with fome expeations 0 
cls and ad ventaye ; But however 
{1Þ]c this may ſcem at a d: ſtance, it 
b: fear'd, 1tis only {o in Theory, 
£41 pon tryal, 1t will be toun 
Impract cable thing. For this Lang 
be'rr defignd vor toexfreſs words 
an 1:C5,. Ve mult firſt be agrecd a 

the ture Of things, before we ca 
\rksavd Characters to reprelent t 
21 I very much deſpair of 1uci 
a: reenient. To name only one, V 
3 ;frop Wtins firſt under took tins 
(hb) Suh,tance and Accrdents \ 


[yy 
go J 


#2 receiv'd Diviſion, and according 


rankings things, and reducing then 


Heads, (which is the great excell 
of this j zelign) He proceeds acc 0. 
to the orde- they ſtand in, of Sb 
2n Accro.cnis. T7 thc Scaie of Pre 
71cas ; but were he tobegin now, 
wound {u.t 1s de' on T0 the Ph:Iolc 
1”. VOTE, he mult draw a : new Sch 
4.20 "Pteed of Accrdinis muit tak: 
M's, which arc very different | 
Acc:a2nts both in Nature and Nun 
© 1p Vikas was an Cxtraordi 
Pc..on, but very proj.Ct:ng, ant: 
doubt this deſiyvn may go along ' 
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t his Dedalus and Archimedes, and be rank- 
Pied with his fyizg Chariot and woyage to 
olthe Moon. The Diviſions of Tongues 
1 pwas inflicted- by God as a Cue upon 
ithumane Ambition, and may have been 
Y, zontinu'd fince for the ſame reaſon ; and 
as no Remedy has been yet found, fo 
8t is moſt probable, it 15 not to be ex- 
AaSyefted, norare we to hope to unite that 
ayhich God has divide : The Providence 
caif God may have ſo order'd it tor a 
t ttheck to Men's Pride, who are other- 
:Clyiſe apt to be building Babe/s, were 
, Vere no difficulties to obſtruct and exer- 
1115ſe them in their way. 
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CH A P.M 
0 f COrammar. 


HO Grammar belook'd upon 

many as a trivial thing, and 0 
the Employ ment of our Youth, yet 
Greateſt Men have not thought It 
neath their care; Plato and Arijt 
among the Greeks, and Ceſar and Y: 
among the Latins have treated ont 
*ubject. In our times the Comn 
Grammar that goes under the name 
\..r. Lily was done by ſome of the n 
couſiderable Men of the Age; | 
Engliſh Rudiments by Dr. Colt D: 
Ol Pauls, with a Pretace to the firſt 
ditions, d.recting its uſe, by no leſs N 
than Cardinal MW olley : oo he moſt Ra! 
2, part, the Syntax, was Writ Or Cor 
| &ed (7) by Eraſmus, and the other Pp. 
PIT * by other hands : So that tho Mr. 

now bears the name, which while liv” 

h. always modeſtly retus'd, yet it 


Cariid on by tnc 1OVYnt endedhonrs of 
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veral Learned Men, and he perhaps trad 
not the largeſt ſhare in that work. 
Were there'more of Calar and Varry 
"extant, they might be of good ule to 
us 1n Our Enquiries, but all. C.g/2r's Book 
2n this Subject being lolt, and only ſome 
YJarts of 1/arro left, we want two roo 
helps : Tho from thoſe ſhort Specimens 
ve have of C. ſar, We WCFe BOt t9 Expect 
00 much from him ; he lus bee wref 
h ed by (kt) A. Gellizs with doub drful 2 oe as: 
4 ge araQters, and twice or thrice {/} by 
et ePariſuns an Antient Grammarian, and © FM _ 
_s tways to correlt him, as he vw N {ecm £4. Patt» 
ruſt delerve ro any one who will take 
| Jy 2c Pains to contult the Par ticuizr Pace: 
nd as for /arro, his Books are ctuery 
mp out the Ery mol VURS of words, which 
_ of no great uſe, being obſcure Ju} 
- © mers an. 
The following wean 11S are © 
ore deicttive, we have arge Co lice 
544100 of them put out by Pur, chit 6g WE IG 
6 M8 oainſt the cuitom of moſt Fits, 
Jat ſeldom uſc to tpeak ditparaginety 
5 their Authors } ingenuoulJv cont-i6rh, 
at ſome of them were frarce work 
a Edition. And moit co * 442372 CRUE AV UTIST 
k ven, writ.cither when } LEM BILYT WAS 7M 
+ 1 UteT Barbarifia had begun £4 OV Ot 


_ tac Emp.ze, 1t 15 00 Oui, Ei 
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they do not riſe above their Level, a 
that while they lay down Rules 1n thi 
Art, they ſcarce write in tolerable Tz, 
tin : Priſcian himſelf will be no EXCEp- 
tion to this, who notwithſtanding hy 
ſtrictne(s in giving Rules and ſeverity 
in cenſ{uring others, has much ado ti 
preſerve himſelf from Barbariſm : Ls 
any one read ſome of his fir{t lines, [1 
will necd go no farther to maxe ; 
judgment. 

Some of our Modern Criticks have de 
ſerv'd well of this Art, who as thez| 
have us'd more perſpicuity, fo they har:: 
writ with much greater Purity, than mot! 
of the Antient Grammarians have done: 
Valla,Eraſmas, and our Lynacer h:ve take: 
much painsand ſhown great jn4gment: 
in this matter; and yet after a!l, as 
nothing had been done, ariſet!; S$2nctim, 
and after him Schioppius, and corret 
all that had gone before them. Cz 
and Qinftilian were blind with the, 
Men, who make ſuch diſcoveries, | 
never had been thought of, by any 0 
the Antients; all Grammar betore then! 
was, (lactis, polimed and full of my 
ſtakes; the:rs only :s the true way, 
which they pretend 1s highly Rationa, 
containing few and caſte Rates, and 
undcr trite ſcarce any exceptions. "I 
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'þ if this new method bc examin*d, ir 


' 
þ | 


Fu 
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will be found as fallacivus, ard hey 


as fallible 2s other Men : Nazpttin; 


oreat principle ot which hc. goes, Is, 
Thet Languages, and particularly Tie 
Latin, are not purely arbitrary, er > 
pending birely On 0% -ue} cuſtorn, ut 
tiat an Analogy has been OU, (Ery d, ag 
a reaſon may be givea of the Idioms ot 
Tongues, and upon this Te builds a Ra- 
tional Grammar. Th. portaps might 
hold in forme meaſure, 1 the Hebrew, 
as far as its words Wee inmpIst upgn 
jult Reafons ; but in the Lain Tongue 
which he treats of, that w #567ft form F 
and afterwards grew up in contulion , 
and under a Pcople, whiz ties were 
vet Barbarous, wC arc not T6 ExHpeeT 
luch mighty Repwlarity. T1nc Rao: 
knNeW noting of Grin NIMAr, ths times 
of Ennins, W 'hen that Ton: JUC Wiz pret- 
ty well grown, and: -onfequentty could 
have no orcar regard to it in forming 
few | ang "Uagc, and therefore for : any 
0n2 now, tp D! end to fix the Au lowry 
of w ords, or to reduce al under frrict 
Rule, 1scoſer bounds wire they were 
never imtended, and to Loy: 2 Realon 
that was never meant. Had Graminer 
been as antient as 1am = we mill! 
tave proceed:d in this manner, bat it 
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be:ng invented only as a help, andy, 
fram'd originally as an Immurable Ry 
we muſt {uit it to our buſineſs as we 
as we can, but are not ©o expcth, 
ſhould be uniform and nct lyable tor 
ny CECCIL1ONS, ; 
oy a ſhort view of {ome parti 
lars, 1. As to Letters, we are noth, 
IgTrec 1 aFout tlie Origival, which mig 
be of -ulCiu hxing our Alphabets, forg] 
tie Gre: k letter ; and from the £m 1 
Latin, ieem Horin d from the Ph:nug 
and theſe again trom the ancient Hb 
25 has been atten npted to be ſhown, 1 
only from Hiltory, but from the aty 
ty. of letters, by turning the Hay 
Ch: arac icrs towards the R:ght hand,j 
CO'UNYG TO OP © way of reading ; Ye: th 
Iics cone great t objection againii . 
That es 's Who brought the Pi 
ktters among the Greeks, 1s only i [a 
have brow *ht {1xreen, and therefore 
have Iett {rae behind him, for the þ 
11th. Of Ji view AN was alw 
fix, ard Ot rac fame Jength as nl 
firce we hare] ad any Writing, a ita 
no Frieiane of which wehate mh 
\ col Aipuberical Palms and Chapt 
Were t1i5 more ccrtain, it would ir 
10 Noam our Alphabcts, botlt 
ro thr Numbers and Powers, wit 
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dyow we are uncertain in both, and there 
Rye great diſputes among the Criticks, as 
ko ſome of the Elements, whether they 
t, ze letters Or no. 
01 

. (2) In the Erymological or Analogt- 
Ty! part, we labour under the fame dif- 
Ot 3culties ; norcan it be otherwiſe, where 
manguages were ſo much the effe& of 
Orghance, and were not fram*d by any ſet- 
m fed or eſtabliſh'd Rules. When //arro 
Bgrit his Book, Dt Lingua Latina, it 15 
Thain this Analogy was a diſputable thing, 
n, 1e brings ſeveral objections againit, as 
afwell as reaſons for it, and his Inſtances 
Harc ſo many, and his objeCtions {o con- 
id,jderable, x 4 he muſt needs be allow- 
"td to have left it doubtful. In the ſame 
t Age, when a queſtion was put by Pom- 
"vey ro moſt of the Learned Men in Rowe, (m) F. + 
i2izz) Concerning the Analogy of a very =_— = 
e£nommon word, they could come to no 
ie reſolution about it, tho Czcero was one 
alwf the number, and fo it was left un- 
; mletermin'd. And if the thing were fo 
{tmuch controverted among them, who 
nhad betrer oppertunities of enquiry, as 
aplving nearer the Original, when many 
d monuments of Antiquity were left, and 
otithe Latin yeta living Language, among 
withem ; it mult needs be much more ſo 

to 
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tous, wholiveat this diſtance, and wh 
many of their helps : Our greateſt lick, 
muſt be borrowed irom rite} Book 
and we can be only more happy 1: 
application. Accord ngly we fol 
them pretty cloſe, ar4 are mucl1 my 
directed by the cuſtom of Ancient ag 
approved Authors, than by the realte 
of words that 1s perpecually varyine 
How many wordsare there agrezablexi 
nough with Analogy, and of Modern FA 
among kearned M n, which yet, becaure 
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they are not us'd by the Ancicnts, a 
not only diflik'd, but are look'd upac 
by the Critics, as vitis Sermons ? Ina 
'n) De merable Inſtances may be had (z) o! 
_ S Voſſias : few men would be affraid x 
Gm. - _ uſe, Fncertitudo, TOR 'ratttndo, and othf 
words of the like nature; there is ny 
thing difagreeable 1n them or difpropmnr 
tionable to Speech; and yet becawh 
they have not becn ugd by the Ss 


Claſſic Authors, but have been ſeemine 
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ly avoided, w hen they came in choke 
way, and either paraphrasd, or Grevit 
words put in their room, they haife/ 
been exploded by our Modern Crit 
The Anomal;ſms 1n words have bcen') 
many, and the differences yet 1norc uy 
mong thoſe that have treated of then 


that fome have g0n? {0 far as to dead 
tl 
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vihe thing it felt, and to allow no 
inalogy either in the Greek or Latin 
Tongue. 

lo (3.) Grammar has fared no better in 

ne conſtructive part, whether we will 

ag guided by Rules, or authority of 

alteſt Authors ; the number of Rules is 
'mecomec a Burthen, and the multitude of 
lexceptions 1s yet more vexatious : If we 

1111| believe Schioppries, there are five hun- 

aired Rules in our Common Grammars, 

a the Syntax only of Nouns and Verbs 

pad Principles, and ſcarce any of thoſe 
nnithourt their exceptions, and {5 pro- 

) ortionably in the other parts of Syn- 

| 1x; all which muſt employ a great part 

the our time. Or if we will be directed 

ny authorities, the Critics have bcen {© 
pomercifully {evere, that we ſcarce know, 
awhich to follow : C:cro tho the moſt 
bmexceptiorable has not eſcap'd their 
nenſure, he has been pelted by them, 

hind /'a/a and Erzfz:us have charg?d him 

<ith Solxcilms. Diutins Commorans 
alftbenis — era: animus ai te ſoribere:; 

tid Qunum in antmo haberem navigandi, 

30) are noted paſſages to this purpoſe. (9/77 _ 
cAnd indeed tho C:cero be Jook?d upon = ay 
ens a StanGard of Language wit! us, yet 9p. Tom- 1, 
cne was not {o to thole of his own Age 512,023; © 
tl [= CIÞ. 25- 
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Attreus (p) in an Epiſtle to him, | 
eth him with falfe Latin, and beingy 
to 2 vindication, he defends himſely 
rhe authority of Terence ; 10 that wig 
ever Cicero be tous, Terence was. t 
phe better Authority. Neither of tly 
{ureare unexceptionable, nor any oty 
that we can meet with, tho we ſhy 
carry our ſearch through the wiz 
Set. 


4. Pronuntiation has been the q 
ject of great Debates, cſpecially injy 
Greek Tongue, the pronunciationg 
which, has been more neglected : 
tho at firſt view, it may ſeem a lig 
thing, and hardly worth a Debate, 
the negle& of it, has been of very, 
con{cquence to that Tongue, For wr 
the Modern Greeks Ii little regard, 
the powers of their Letters, and mi 
and confounded the ſounds of th 
Vowels and D:iphthongs, and run nj, 
of thera into one, in their pronuntuath 
tacy came at lait in many words, to Wh, 
25 they ſpoke, whuch was one greaty 
caſhon of the corruption of their long 
'This vitious way of ipcatting was broy 
by the exiPd Grecks into /:aly, and try 
thence together with Learning, iptty 

er the greatelt part of Enrope, tilky 
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Cliget with a check here in Eg/azd, from 
Mo very Eminent Men, both of them 
lelycceſſively Profellors in the Univerſicy 
Wif Cambridge, Sir Thomas Smith, and Sir 
- Whz Cheek. And becauſe the Contro- 
 therfie is not much known, and may af: 
Ord ſome light to the pronunciation of 
e Greek, I will give a brief account 
WIF this Grammatical War. 
It was in the latter end of Hex. 8*; 

teion, that Smirhand Cheek began to ob- 
* Fvethe inconveniences inthisfortof pro- 
Mbnciation ; they ſaw that not only the 
Mguty of the Language was loſt in this 
ay, but likewiſe its very Spirit and Lite 
: tre gone, by the loſs of fo many Vow: - 
Cs and Diphthongs, and the Language 
Thcome jejwne and languid : In this way 
VT? ſpeaking it, nothing of numeroſity 
Typeard in the Antient Orators and 

Mhetoricians, nor thoſe lowing Periods, 

Ur which they had been renown'd in 
1d Greece; neither could they thera- 
athves ſhow their Eloquence, in their ,y -,, 
Wrations or Lectures, for want - the De long 
at | 'Aariety of ſounds. This put &7- #© 
oem on thinking of a Refarmarih rey 

's 3 Ul, CUM 
ou) and having conſulted moſt of the 5h. _ 
| inftient Rhetoricians, and other Greek 77/f# 
Piuthors, who had treated of Sounds -: z.- 

49:8, £47 


UM finding ſufficient grounds from thence *.- 
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for an alteration, with the conſent # 
moſt of the lezrned Linguitts in the ly 
verlity, they ſet about the work, wi 
ſome little oppoſition at firſt, but att 
wards with ſucceſs, and almoſt pe 
ral approbation. Cromzvel was then Chu! 

cellor of the Univerlity, under whiy 

Reformations were not lo danger; w 
but Gardizer ſucceeding, who di{lf' m 
all Innovations, a itop was put | at 
ſome time ; This Manafſſunvd a pow: or 
that Ceſar never exercis'd, of givit m 
Law to Words, and having writ j e1\ 
Cheek then Greek Profeſſor to deſiſt fr v 
this new method, which 1n reality n al 
the Ancientand true way, -and not me: 

ing with a ſuitable complyance, he ſen 
out an order in his own name and t 
Senate's, which being too long to inſert! 
large, I ſhallonly mention two or thr) 
Heads of it as being ſomewhat exm# b 
ordinary. A 


Quiſquis noſtram poteſtatem agnoſci V 
ſonos literis five Grecis ſrve Latimts ob 
publico preſentis [ecul! altenos, privato 6 
atcio affungere ne audeto, 

Diphthongos Grecas nedamn Latinas, tt 
fe id dtareſts exipat, fonts ne diducit con 
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; Ai ab e, & er, ad 1, ſons #e diſtinguito, 
tuntum in Orthographia diſarimen ſervato 

nu, 6, 7, 80 eodemque ſono eXpr mito -— 
Ne multa, In ſonis omnino ne philof= 

phator, ſed utitor preſenttbus ——— 


w After ſucha publ ck Declaration, there 
» was no farther room for private judg- 
|” ment, an obedience was paid, and Gar- 
1 diner's way prevaiPd, ill a Reformati- 
* on in Religion, made way for a Refor- 
1 mation in Language, that has obtain'd 
\ everſince. However, the Controverlie 
* was then manag'd with much warmth 
; and Learning,Garazzer in{:{ted principally 
upon Cuſtom, and the Authority of rhe 
preſent Gree#s : on the other fide they 
pleaded Antiquity, and that drawn 
down from the molt ancient Authors ; 
* ſeveral of rhe Greek Rhetoricians were 
| brought into the Controverſhie, and other 
Authors that had dropt any expreſſion 
that look'd that way, and a Man would 
wonder to fee fo much learning ſhewn 
on ſo dry a Subjett. Where the vi- 
' Qory lay 1s pritty viſible, andſo greata 


Man (7) as Da Freſze could not have”) Gi: 


been at a loſs, how to determine the . 
matter, had he not been puleſſed 
with partiality tor a Party, wluch he 
{hows 


iT, Pr ef. 
9, IT. 
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ſhows too plainly, by blaming Bj 
_ j Sar very anjellly ) 
eaving Gardiner out of his C 
Biſhops. E—_ 
But I have run out too far in Gray, 
matical niceties whoever dclires mir 
on this Subjett, may meet with l 
\R.Cker. nough 1n Biſhop Wilkins (ſY and! 
- 1.Ch _ aruqy5.2eg inſiſted on ſuch pan; 
> ®c- culars as have been negleQed M 
Jookt by him. Wn 
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CHAP. IV. 
of Rhetoric and Eloquence. 


S Grammar teacheth us to ſpeak 
properly, ſo it is the part of Rhe- 
toric to inſtruct, how to do it elegantly, 
by adding Beaury to that Language, 
that before was nakedly and Gramm 
tically true. . It -n would be nice in 
diſtinguiſhing, here 1s a diftzrence ; bel 
twixt Rhetoric and Eloquence, tho we 
| treat of them under the {ame Head ; 
the one lays down Rules, the other pra- 
| aifes them, and a Man may be a very 
*: 


good Rhetorician, and yet at the fame 
time a mean Orator : Perhaps Quineti!ian 
gives as good Rules as Crero, I am ſure 
In better method , and with Oreater 
cloſeneſs ; whereas t te other is ſo much 
* an Orator, that he cannot torget It, 
 whilff he acts the part of a Rhetoric: 
| an, he dilates and flouriſhes, and give 
| example inſtead of Rule : And yeta Lear 
that would form 2 Compariſon herwint 
{) Out 
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Oainitilia's Declamations, (it yet the 
be Cuindilian's) and the Orations of Ty! 
ly, would be in great danger of forteitin; 
his diſcretion. 

The Ancient Romans had Orators ; 
mong them and fome Eloquence, I: 
Rances whereof we have 1in their K 
ſtory almoſt as high as the T arquin 
but it was then a chaſt thing withoy 
Paint or Preſs, Rhetorick was not jt 
know n among them, the name of it w; 
not ſo much as heard of ſome hundrz 
years after, they wanting a Word to & 
preſs it by, which they were afrer ward 
As. ſoon as it came among tnem, i 
rrace it in its cftects, for as among ty 
Greans, Whence it was borrow'd, 1 
had occaſfion'd Tumults and Concufſio 
of State, . c{pecially at Athens where 2 
prevaiPd moſt, only Lacedemor We. 
more quiet, from whence 1t was bar 
{1d,and where a plain Laconic Style wi 
in Vogue, fo at Rowe when onceit had go: 
any footing,and the Gracch;, the Bruti at 
other Demagogues begun to harang: 
the People, there was no more peace: 
that State, nothing but continual Brot 
and inteltine Commotions, till they 
tought themſelves out of rhat liben' 
which they ſeen” d to contend for, ar 
this 
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their heats ended in the ruine of their 


Commonwealth. The Roman Orator 


had ſeen fo much of this in his time, 
before things were brought to the laſt 
extremity, that he begins his Book: of (z) ( 
Rhetoric with a doubt, whether that 
art had brought greater advantage or 
detriment to the Commonwealth ? And 
if an Orator where he is treating of E- 
loquence, were {o doubttul in the matter, 
we need not be at a loſs on which ſide 
to determine the Cale. 

To paſs by conſequences, that are not 


| juſtly chargeable on things, which are 


generally 00d or otherwifte, according 
as the perſons are that ule them, we 
will conſider the art i felt. Ut it be an 
advantage to any Art, to have been 
treated of by Men that are skilful 1n it, 
this Art ſhould have rece:ved greater 
improvements and be nearer pertection, 
than moſt others, having been confide- 
red by one of the greateit Malters that 
ever was. Cicero has compos'd pretty 
arge Treatiſes npon this Subject, rhar 
have been preſerv'd and deliver'd down 


to us; particularly two (x), 1a the for-(%) 2 0 
mer of which, as he trears of the ſcvC-yz- (ve 
ral kinds, and lays down fuch Rules, as breus. 


are necellary to Þe oblerv'd in our way 
to Eloquence ; 1o in the latter he deli- 
FY-: NEeare, 
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neates and gives us the Portraiture ofy , 
perfect Orator, I will not pretend t 
judge of ſo great a Maſter ; thus mud ,, 
may be ſaid with modeſty enough, th , 
1s in the firſt Treatiſe, the Perſons « ;j 
the Dialogue differ from one another, j, 
ſo in rhe latterthe Orator ſeems to diftr ,, 
from himſelt; in the firſt he 1s doubt 
ful, in the latter impraQticable : Inhy 
Dialogue, (which has ſo much thefaz jj 
of probability, that ſome among tt 4 
Learned have miſtaken it for a r& | 
Conference . "The Perſons introduc{7, 
are equally Great, and argue and dif; 
courſe with equal Learning, and l#ne 
having a{ſign'd no part to himſelf, co#an 
Iiſtently with his doubtfulneſs in thaw] 
matter, A man may ſometimes be at Koy 
loſs, which ſide ro clc-2 with. An 
his Orator 1s too great and inimitableagan 
cxample, perfectly imaginary, and cor 
lequently of no uſe in hvmane litÞun 
{or which Eloquence is delignd. Ha P 
himfelt gives him only an Ideal: Bf MM; 
ing, and owns that he 1s no wheretiiny: 
be tound but in the conceptions of -ouÞ cw; 
mind. '1n 
And indeed we mult not expect tt Or 
tind Jum any where elſe, if all rhe ne 
things be neceſſary to an Orator, thalha 
hc ſeems to require, For firſt, _ 
all 
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It and Genizs are indiſpeniably neceſſary, 
4 without which the wheels being clog q 
and under force, will drive icavily ; 
. our Orator muſt have a flowing inven- 
Il! tion to furniſh him with 1deas, a {trong 
'} imagination to. impreſs them, a happy 
= memory to retain, and a true judzment 
b: to diſpoſe them in their due rank and 
b order. He mult have Law, to lead 
Chim into the knowldege of the Conſli- 
i tution and Cuſtoms of his Country , Ht 
« ſtory to acquaint him with examples, 
{Log ic to. ſupply him with proper 7o- 
Fic, and morality to enable him to pe- 
netrate into, and apply to the Manners 
Fand Paſhons of Men, the #9, and =*8n, 
Ewhich arc the Springs of Action, and 
Fources of per{wation : In {hort being to 
cat of every-thing, he mult be igno- 
ant of nothing. He muſtbe 1n Cicero's 
flnguage, a Miſeman, that 1s a Man of 
univerſal knowledge, and what is more 
: Paradox, he mutt likewiſe be a Good 
Man ; a Quality that ſo rarely accompa- 
#nyed Heathen Eloquence, that both C:- 
f .croand Quinetilan are much ata plunge 
1n aſſerting it to the Gree# and Roman 
' Orators, He mult not only have a g2- 
; neral knowledge of things, but mult 
ſhave Skill ll inadorning the n Lhe mutthavc 
-thegreateſt Art,and yet at the fame time . 
I Q Ute 
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the skill to conceal it, for when az. th 
Art appears, it loſeth itseffeQ,, andy it 
thing can pleaſe, ' much leſs perſwa! 4 
but what 1s natural. The moſt ext} C) 
nal things are neceſſary to his acc P- 
pliſhmenr, he mult not only have E fr 
quence in his words, but likewiſe hi 
his looks, decent motions, and an; 
of perſwation, that gracetul aCtionz fl 
pronunciation , which Demoſthenes ms P 
the firſt and ſecond and third thing, x b 
which had ſo great a ſhare in his « Þ 
Compoſures, that we are not to wont, * 
that his Orations pleaſe leſs in the a al 
ing, than they did in the deliverancy} 

wanting three parts of what they tl 
when they were ſpoke. | Ol 

Theſe being the qualtfications | 

arc neceſſary tv a compleat and P44 2 
Orator, it is next to impoſhible, i h 
{hould ever be any ſuch Man. Ii Þ h 
ſuch were, in whom all theſc coul y 
ons met, it muſt have been he whot © 
qures them, I mean Czero, who | b 
the happicit Geazzs, and that cultiva | 
with the greateſt Art and Induſtry, t 
perhaps ever Man had ; he whom £ 


Orators, to whom he gives the Forct 
Demoſthenes,the Sweetnels of Iſccrates| 
the Copiz cf Plato ; he whom he | 
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1. the name not of a Man, but of Eloquenee 
| it ſelf, and gives it asa Rule, by which 
A Man may judge of his own Proticien- 
kt Cy In Eloquence , If Czcero begins to 
a pleafe him : yet this Cicero was "io far 
from pleaſing in his own age, that as 
- he met with DetraCtors amo ng is Ene- 
mies, one of which compos 0d a Trea- 
tiſe (z) againſt him, under a very dit- 7) Lo; 
; paraging title, ſo he did not ſatisfic :5 15.912, 
Brutus among his Friends, who taxcth 7 ry 
- him with looſcneſs in his compoſures, x. WW 
and charges him with want of Nerves 
,F and ſtrengrh. And Quin! 'ap (a) where (4) £ 
he comes to explain himſelf, tells us," * 
;* that he ſtiles Cicero a Compleat Orator 
; only in the vulgar meaning of the word, 
| forin the ſtrict? lenſe, he was'yct to ſeek, 
and does not only delire perfection in 
Fra but acquaints us with the faults 
Fhe was charg ged with (5) to wit, 41; 
that he was turgid and ſwelling in his -7: 0. 
| expreſſions, too frequent 11 repetitions, 
broken 1n Jus Compoirtion, and not on- 
ly eafie in his St: " but folt. In the 
; laſt age, when [Lveamnng begun to re- 
vive, "and Cicero was itudy '4 almoſt to 
the neglect of our Bibles, yet one of 
our Great Critics im the Latine Tongue, 
could never be reconciÞ'd to a Ciceronian 
D 2 {tilc, 
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(:3 C:rre file, nor could hear him read (c) wit 

Ln out wearineſs and ſomewhat of loath 
ICergomis . 

Aitt ion 2m ng. 

munquam EE 

probare potuzt nec ſine j ſtidio audire, wv. Gard. Fyiſt. ad Chet, 

176. 


[t 15 not yet agreed among the lear,. 
ed, which of his Compolures are th 
moſt Elegant, otherwiſe 1t were & 
lier to know where to make our Reſt 
cons. Sir William Temple brings |: 

4\7.z:3. Oration for Labienns, (4) (whom by: 
_ _ errour very pardonable among fo mn 
ny excellencies he miſtakes for Ligarin| 

as an Inſtance of the power of human} 
EEloquence. Ir muſt be confeſt this i 

a remarkable inſtance; here was th 
Greateſt Orator and the Greateſt Judg; 
{for Caſa 1s allow*d by Creero to be onec 
the moſt Eloquent Perſons of his tim:; 
Ceſar comes into the place of judicatur: 
breathing revenge againlt L:2 aries, ail 
with an obſtinate reſolution to condemn: 
him, but with difficulty is prevaiPd wit: 

to hear Czcero in his Defence, which! 
gives way to, rather as a thing of me, 
torm, than with any thoughts of yielt 
ing to his perſwaſon : However, n 
iooner 15 he heard, but he moves an! 
aftects, and when he comes to touct! 
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upon Pharſalia, the Conqueror has no 
more Soul left, he takes fire and is tran- 


' ſported beyond himſelf, he ſhakes and 


trembles, and drops the Papers that he 
held in his hand, and in ſpite of all his 
reſolutions, abſolves the Criminal, whom 
he was determin'd to condemn. And 
now I think T have allow'd enough to 
Eloquence, but to deal impartially, the 
force of it is ſogreat, and the etfetSof 
it ſo wonderful in this Inſtance, that 
it would raiſe a Man's curiolity to en- 
{quire into the Cauſe. Had this Orati- 
on been loſt, we ſhould have had moſt 
terrible Out-cries, and lamentable Com- 
plaints among the Learned, of the loſs 
that the world has ſuſtain'd in ſo con- 
ſummate a piece. Lo it is yet extant ! 
and altho*this, as every thing of Czcero's, 
be excellent in its kind, yet ſo much 
will be granted, that it may be read 
without rupture and amazement. 

But granting'#s much force to Elo- 
quence as can be deflir'd, how 1s it, it 
does perſwade, in this and other 1n- 
ſtances ? I am ſure not from rational ar- 
guments, which ought to be the proper 
means of convincing a reaſonable Man, 
but from quite different motives and 
Topics of perſwaſion : Ce/ar's deliberate, 
and perhaps moſt reaſonable reſolution, 
_ was, 


41 
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was, not to pardon ſo great a Crimin| 


an implacable wretch, that had afte, 
wards a hand in the Blood of his Di: 
verer. The Orator does not ſo mug 
feek to convince him of the unreaſy 
ableneſs of the thing, as endeavour t 
prevail with him from other indu 
ments, he applics to his paſhons inſte 
of his Reaſon, his weak and blind fic 
by puting him 1n mind of the Pharſ, 
an Field, of his glory in ſubuding, a: 
the greater honours he had acquir'dh 
pardoning ; he ſtiles him Father, tho: 


the ſame time he thought him an Uſuy 


per, and bids him remember, it ws 
his People that beg'd Ligarius of hin 
and that he could not do a more pops. 
tar thing , than by yielding to the! 
requeſts and g1vi! way to bis uſu; 
Clemency. Suc}: re the Topics thi 
are brought from i hetoric | The trut 
of it is, our comni»n Eloquence 1s ul 
ally a cheat upon the .nderſtanding, 
it deceives us with appearances, inltea 
of things, and makes us think we {: 
reaſon, whillt it 1s tickling our ſenſe 
[ts {trongeſt proofs, do' often conſilt 1! 
an artificial turn of words, and beaut 
tul expreſſions, which if unravel'd, it: 
ftrength is gonc and the reaſon is & 
ftroycd. 

'T hers 
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There are few that read Seneca, that 
do not imagine , he writes with great 
force and {trength, his thoughts are 
lofty, almoſt every line in him is a Sen- 
tence, and every Sentence does ſeem a 
Reaſon, and yet it has been well ob- 
ſerv'd, by a Maſter in the Art of think- 


ing, (e) who has taken ſome pains 1n (e) Mas 
- M - an % 

unravelling ſome of his loftieſt exprel- ;..;.,.4. 

ſions, that there 1s little more in him Po. 3.1. 


at the bottom, than a Pomp of Words, **®: + 


And the {ame obſervation is made there, 
upon two other Authors, the one of 
whom 1s not 1o proper to be mention'd, 
the other 15 not worth the mention : 
All of them are known, and are as 
much quoted, and will go as far in 
popular diſcourſes as Authors of cloſer 
thought. 

It 15 not enough to ſay, that this 1s 
the fault of theſe Authors and not of 
Eloquence,tor its end being to perſwade, 
and the perſons whom we are to deal 
with being uſually the People, who as 
they are the moſt, are not generally the 
wicſt, if we would periwade then, 
we mult ſuit our ſelves to their capa- 
cities, Otherwiſe we muft be content to 
loſe our end. An appoſite Similitude 
IS argument. with them, and a quaint 

{aying 


45 
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faying wil! go farther than a ſubſtantj] | il 


Reaſon, for being guided by a 


tion, they «1c moſt affetted with fenf. 
ble reſembl=::ces, and not having caps. 


| 


f 


city *0 penetrate into things, that which 


is eaſieſt and lies uppermoit perſwads; 
them moſt : So that unleſs we. coull 
make them wiſe, they will be eaſe and 
credulous, 2nd will be led by appe 
rances inſtead of truth. And this 1s one 
reaſon , way Floquence could never 
flouriſh, at leaſt not arrive to any cor- 
ſiderable height, unleſs it were amon 
a people; that had under{tandings above 
the ordinary ſize, ſuch as the Athenian 
once were, and afterwards the Romans: 
And for the ſame reaſon it 1s, that the 
wiſeſt Men are no: always the beſt 0. 
rators, Cither at t''e Bar or in the Char, 
for they are too much above the People'; 
level, their Artill.ry ſhoots over, and 
It 15 no wonder it they miſs their aim, 


| 
: 


And if it be yet ſaid, there 1s notwith- | 


itanding ſuch a thing as true Eloquence, 
that will always have its force with 


— 


Wriſemen ; I grant there 1s, but beſides | 


that this 15 to reſtrain it to a very narrow 
compaſs , Wife Men will be molt guid- 
ed by wiſe conſiderations, ſuch as are 
grounded upon cloſe Argument and Ra- 
tional 


—_— 
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[| onal Concluſions, which are more pro- 
"| perly the buſineſs of Logic than of 
| Rhetoric and Eloquence. 

| Havinggone thus far in my reflections, 
principally with regard to the Ancient 
Orators, 1t is almoſt needleſs to exarnine 
the Moderns . {ome of their Patri-n« in 
other ſorts of Learning, have given up 
the compariſon in this; {o that it the 
Ancients are fvund to be wanting 
in perfetion, we are not to expect to 
find it in the Moderns. However a 
word or two of them. The French 
| have ſhown moſt care in this particular, 
| among whom, an Academy has been 
erected for the refining their Language ; 
| the Members whereot have ſpent whole 


F 
) 
| 
| 


days in examining the propriety ct a 
word, and have been no lets accurate 
In ſtudying the Beauties and Ornaments 
of Speech and Numerolity of their pe- 
riods : But I doubt the oblervation 15 
true, that whilſt they have been fo 
ſcrupulouſly nice, they have run into 
the fault of over much accuracy, and 
by adding Beauty to their Language 
have broken its ſtrength ; by ſpiningand 
rehning it, and givingit too much paint 
and flouriſh, much of its maſculine 
ſtrength is loſt, and I have ſometimes 


thought, that it boded not well torha: 
$q- 
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Society, that their firſt Prize of By wi 
(f) Mad. quence was given to a Woman (f), þ m: 
de Scude!Y- 55 certainly a fault in Oratory to be ty git 
curious in the choice of words, a bi hj 
Period tho againit Rule will pleaſe mo; ne 
than to be always in phraſe, anda & © 
cent negligence 15 often a beauty ing wl 
preſſion, as well as Drels ; Whereas b for 
being over corrce or always flour:fhi 
our periods become either too Iulciour 4c 
roo ſtiff. And yet thoſome Memte thi 
of the French Academy have pretty fit de 
ly cenſur'd this fault, and have def qu 
vedly laugh'd ar ſome Gentlemen, tk! re: 
did not only miſpend their time in ſtudy! a 
Periods, but in avoiding rough andw me 
ſounding words, it 1s plain ſome pe! 
their own- Brethren have run 1nto ; Ou! 
ſame fault, and have been curious at the 
aftected in their ſtyle, almoſt to a & ma 
gree of Superſtition. For what cant thc 
(4) M.de faid leſs of him who compos'd (2)4 Hed 
Gomber- large Book in five Volumes, in all whit it 
#iſt. Acad. he declin'd making uic of a common a. pa 
Franc. P. almoſt unavoidable word (4), only tt co 
() Car. cauſe 1t did not pleaſe him ? or didV. Ty 
V augelas employ his time better, wit O 
having undertaken the tranſlation © A 
Quintus Cartius, no very great pert: w 
mance, ſpent thirty years in tran{latin{ ti 
his Author, and yet left it anunfiniſhi m 
work 
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4 
| work? In which work it is very re- 
+ markable , that having left ve or fix 
© different Tranſlations in the Margin of 
* his Book, that which itood firſt was ge- 
 nerally appiov'd of as the beft (2) as 2 
; containing his firſt and natural thoughts, **** 
- whereas the others were probably more 
- forced and ſtrain'd. 

But Mr. Peliſoz in his Hultory of the 
' Academy, has given us a Panygeric& upon 
' the French Kjng, which I ſuppoſe 1s 
defign'd as a Specimen of French Elo- 
quence, and being there in five difte- 
rent Languages,cvery man may read 1t 1n 
a known tongue, and be able in lome 
* meafure to judge, to what degree of 
perfection Oratory has arriv*d among 
our Neighbours : tho the truth of it 1s, 
the Engliſh Tranſlation 1s wretchedly 
mangPd, and fo difterent trom the Au- 
thors ſenſe, that it -ceales to be his. 
However take it in the Original, I believe 
It will not be pretended, that he as 
painted out his Hero, in ſuch charming 
colours, as either Plizy has done his 
Trajay, or Cicero, Pompy 1n one of his 
Orations (#), or Ceſar in another. The © 
Academies Rhetoric 1s yet wanting , 


2 Wa 


which they have given us an expecta- jy; 1. 5 
tion of, both in the fame Hiſtory and 1» 
n the Preface to their Pictionary, But 

rhat 
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that work having coſt them forty yex! 
and a Grammar being in order th 
next undertaking, if that likewiſe ſhy; 
employ them a proportionable tin; 
their Rules of Eloquence ſeem refer; 
for Poſterity and not for us. 

The Engliſh as they have not tal! 


48 


with equal induſtry with their Neig 
bours, by ereQting Societies for ther: 
provement of Oratory ; ſo whater 
their performances have been, they hy 
been more modeſt intheir pretenſion 
For tho the French have compos'd la 
volumes upon this Subje&t, with mu 
Q Oftentation, yet I ſcarce know of az 
| that have been publiſh'd by the Engl 
'$ whether itbe that there Gexizs incl 
| them to ſtrength rather than beauty, f 

20 1Þ that truſting to their native force th 
1 deſpiſe the tineneſs of Art, "Theyhs 

At indeed been charg'd by their Nei 
; | )y.comin. dours (7) with a fort of Eloquencett 
9. Jow”- is not very charming, in beginnis 

An. 65, their diſcourſes generally with for 
2.109 Prophecy or ſurpriſing Story, which4 
| it Were true, 1s not perhaps ſo mud 
is to be attributed: to their waat of sk| 
l as to their compliance with the hum! 
of a People, that attend too much t 
| Prophecies, and are too much affetts 
wit 


— 
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the ſame pains nor purſu'd the delyy 
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with ſtories : But however, it were 
200 years ago, when the obſervation 
was firit made, it 1s otherwiſe now, 
when Oratory a after the many. changes, 
it has undergone, has put on a quite 
different face: tho even from thoſe fre- 
quent alterations, its initavility 15 t00 
remarkable, and would tempt a man to 
think, that in ſome meaſure ic depends 
vpon humor, and has not ſo unmovea- 
ble a Foundation as might be wiſkt. 
For to look back a very little, 
thoſe dark times, 1t 1s not Mane Vag 


F that Eloquence was much about that 
| pitch, the obſervation would have ir, 
* 1n a blind age, whcn Legends were iQ 


faſhion, and the Pcople w cre kept. 1 


Inorance and led by W onder, a Re: 


formation in Religion brought with 1t 
an advancement in Learning, and as E- 


 egancy begun then to be rettor'd tothe 


Latin Tongue, ſo 1n Queen Eljzabeth's 


F Reign, the Writers of that age, fſeemz 


tohave affected a C:cerontay ſtylet 12 Eng- 


E liſh, both in the length of their pErt- 
| ods, and often by throwirg the vero to 


the end of the Sentence: The {ucceed- 


ing Reign degenerated rather than, im-, 


provid, when the generauty run 1t9 


lf an ated wav of writing 20d noth: ing 
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would pleaſe, without a fa ntaſtick Dreſ 
and jingle of words. And tho in the| 
following Reign, this way of Writing 
was much laid a fide, yet even then 
they larded their Diſcourſes fo thick 
with Sentences of Greek and Latin, 
that as things now are, it would be z, 
hard matter to excule tnem from Pe. 
dantry. What fort of Oratory obtain'{ 
in the late times of Contufion, 1s well 
known,cfpecially in the Pulpit : 'As if the 

oblervation of our Neighbours had bee! 
lontozd tor them; Hittle Similitude 
and odd Examples, and a worſe ſort « 
Cant, was the Eioquence, of theſe time, 
which notwithſtanding charm'd thi 
People to that degree, "that ir hurry 
them beſides themſel, '&s, and almot 
out. of their Wits. And rho Orator| 
may be thought to i c now at its ful 
height, and we may fatter our ſelves 
that nothing can be added to th 
Strengthand Soli dity of thoie Diſcourks, 
that are publ:ſhed among us almoſt eve 
ry day, upon every Subject ; yet I wil 
not undertake, bur that ſfomew hat ma] 
be produc'd in the next age, i0 hy 
more periect, at lcaſt .more pleaſing, 
than any thing we yet have, that the 
preſent Eloquence {ha}! be lookt upon bj 
Ou 
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our Poſterity with the ſame neglect, 
with which we now treat the pertor- 
mances of our Fore-tathers. No doubt, 
what they wrir, pleas'd their own age; 
235 much as our moſt boaſted Pieces 
pleaſenow, and we ought not to be too 
confident in our own pertormances , 
with diſregard to other ages; unlels we 
will make our fclves the Standard 6t 
Eloquence and not give other men 
leave to judge of us, as we have done 0! 
thoſe before us. 

I know no reaſon, why 1t may not: 
vary according oo times as well 25 places, 
which, in the latter caſe it ſo evidently 
does, "That, that which 15 Jookt upon as 
Elegant in ove Nation, would be laught 
at by another People. "Ihe Eaſtern 
Nations are fo diftercnt from us in their 
ſtyle, that could our molt .Eleganr: 
Compoſuers be underitood by them, 
they would be thought fiat and mfipid, 
they being ſo accuſtomed to Sublime 
and Loity Exprefiions, that norhing; 
will attkect them, bur what 1s fetch d 
from the Sun and Moon and Stars. 
And rearer home, where rhe difference 
ought not to be: ſo conliderable, the 
Frexch and Italians, whe have taken 
luch pains, and fpent 10 mich tun? 17 

06 poſit 
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poliſhing their Style, yet charge onf 


another with imperfeQtions in their wa 


of writing, and both of them dife 
from the Erglih. Every Nation @ 
diſcover faults in their Neighbour, 
and do not conſider, that their Neigh 
bours ſee the like faults to blame 
them. | 
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CHAP V. 
of LOGIC. 


Ogic in the Modern phrale 1s thc 
Art of thinking, and being de- 
hgned for a help or Inſtrument ot Rea- 
ſon, its very nature implies weakneſs in 
the underſtanding ; and thereiore we 
ought not to valus our ſelves too much 
upon our ability, in giving ſubtle Rules 
and finding out logical Arguments, 
lince it would be more pertection not 
to want them. God Almighty who 
lees all things intuitively does not want 
theſe helps, he neither ſtands in need 
of Logic, nor uſes it; but we whoſe 
underſtandings are ſhort, are forc'd to 
collect one thing from another, and in 
that proceſs we ſeek out proper Meas. 
Ums, and call in all other helps, that 
may be ſubſervient to reaſon. 
There was little conſiderable done in 
this matter before Ari/{orle, (for the 
*4!ic L0G wasonly an Art of Wrang- 
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lig, as the Academic, Was of doubting 
He was the great adv ancer of this Ar 
;nſomuch that- ever fivce his time, th 
main grounds Of _ have be! 
borrow'd irom him, even by thoſe th: 
have deſpis'd him. But as nothing 
be begun and perfected together, 10h 
Logic has been charg'd witn ſerves 
detefts:; for whereas all L OZiC 1S pn 
perly reduceable to the four princp 
operations of the Mind, the two fi 
of thele, have b<cn handled by Arif: 
very | crtunctorily, to lay No Wort 
and of the fourth he has faid nothuf 
at all : Moſt of his time has been ſpec 
upon the third operation, of which! 
has treated fo largely, that his Logiy « 
in effcet, an Art of Svilogizing. Intiy | 
hc olories as his own imvention, - | 
fias been fo much valu'd upon it ry 
ſome, that 1t has been {t;'d by 
(#7) the eriatift 
ant But tho the Inyventiont: 
conteiledly extraordinary , tO iopucell 
Vague thoughts and looie realcnin 
that are almoſt infinite to certain Ruſs 
and make them conciude 1n Moae al 
Fiexre; vert wholoever conliders tit 
rature of a Syi. ogihm, in how man 
things it may be talſe in the Matter anl, 
peccant in Form, 'That not only the 
'l ei 
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Terms and Propoſitions mult anſwer to 
one another, but muit be adapted rot}: 
notions of things ; anc, that thele two are 
hard to be connect. tid ; Whilſt every 
little {lip in a Prop ny” tion or Ambiguity 
in a word can ſpo'l the Syllogiſm, will 
have a leſs opinion of 1t5 conc luſivenets 
and will find it a hard tins, to bind 
any Syllogiim {o clole upon ihe mind, 
asnot to be evaded under tome pl. ulible 
diſtinction, | 
Another modern (#) 1 am ſure had ©) From, 
this opinion of the maricr, for which 7 
reaſon he thought it neceliary to feel 112. 
out another ſort of Logic. 
I only hint at the pr: ncipal operation» 
of the mind, for it I ſhould deſccad to 
leſs particulars, there are few things 
In Ariftotle, that have not bezn excep- 
ted againſt by modern Authors ; ſome 
of whom have « cone {0 far as to queltt- 
on the oenuinene! » of- his Books, 
becauſe for tooth, they cannot Mifcover 
in them thar F/::227 Or arionis, that Ct- 
cero {peaks of, Bur : 10 there can be no 
lufficient ground to think them {purious, 
notwith ſtanding better arguments have 
been brought to that purpoſe by an E- 
minent Philo! opher of theſe later ages(9, 2) 7* 
yet we have too much reaſon to believe, 7.4... 
Mey were much corruatel, {T70:11 £63, Ks 
1-4 y!ra0's 
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(7) 7-iv Strabo's 'p) account of their having beg lit 
' mutilated and conſumed with moiftu 
by being bury'd ſo long under grow 
in Greece after Ariſtotle's death : : a 
after they were brought to Rome, h; x1 
having been again mangled by ign. fa 
rant Tranſcribers : So that it is lars” 
to know, how much we wy V 


Ariſtotle, 
The L OvIC in uſe among the Rome, 0 
was rather a fort of Rhetoric than; as 
gic, 1n which fenſc it is generally y a 
be underſtood, where we mect wi: 
mention of it among them : It wasf 
borrow'd from the S$10:cs, who wet 
Vogue at Rome, before Ariſtotle w; 
much known there : and their Ln i 
having been rather Specious than $ 
AS conſiſting much in pomp of wo: ni] bp 
and 1n giving 'plaultble colours to l! ; 
probable things, was belt titted to 1'Þ 
People, who were little farther concerns 
| 


- th. oat 
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cd for that Art, than as it was of uÞ h 
in point of Eloquence, And tho Cizf \ 
| 
| 


cakes 1Nn Ariſto:le, epecially in the Ty! 
cal part, that has moſt affinity wi 
Rhetoric, yet it 1s plain, he has lik 
wiſe fellowed the Y/01C5, tNO 1E Was 10 
reputable cnough to be own'd. Whr 
Tr Korians hav ec one upon this Subj! 
* MOT wort, NIC i; nr): (UTR hayi no Jud 
| : ; ue 1) 
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little occaſion to make uſe of this Art, 


| and what they have of it to purpoſe 


being borrow'd from Ariſtotle ; the a- 
tive Life was their buſineſs, and di{- 
puting never ſeems to have been much in 
faſhion with them. 

However when Czcero begun to re- 
vive in theſe latter ages, this fort of 
Logic was again attempted ; the Men 
of nice Palats could nor reliſh {ri/totle, 
as he was dreſs'd up by the Schoolmen, 
and were ſo madly {truck with Crzcero, 
that they thought all ſort of Learning 


'# was to be borrow*'d from lus Stores ; 
4 Cicero 1s drawn in beyond his Province, 
F and his Toprcs ranſack'd to frame a Lo- 


ic: Buttho theſe Mcn were extraor- 
dinary Perſons, yet nothing ſhows more 
plainly, how neceſlary it 1s for Men to 


| keep within their proper bounds ; For 


Y 
: 


when they come to treat of this matter, 
It 15 fo foreign and unweildy in their 
hands, that they make very ordinary 
work : They bring indeed ſome plau- 
ible objections againtt Ariſtotle, and fo 
far they are within their proper Sphere, 
but when they {ſhould lay down ſome- 
what new of their own, they either 
ofter nothing, or whatthey do, is ſo un- 
ſucceſsfully, as only to ſhow that they 
re out of their Elenzent , and that 
Logic 
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Logic is none of their Talent.I ſpeakt 
of the firlt Reformers of Learning, 
tho Ramus run in with them, 1n higs 
poſitionto Ariſtotle, yet he has out | 
them in this, that he himſelf has giz 
US a —m—_—— Syſtems? , ( For 1 cany , 
look upon /'a!/z's pertormance to he! 
much) whic': tho it was much re 
and commented on, upon its firſt z 
pearing in the world, yet ſeems n 
to be diſ-regarded, and in the Nextay 
may ÞP: -obably be forgot. 
My Lord Bacon ſaw clearer into t 
dctects of this Art, than moit:Men dF | 
and being . ncither fatished with tf | 
vulgar Logic, nor with its Refom$} 
tions that were made, \uitably tolif 
vaſt and enterpriz 11s - Ge a1, attempts 
a Logic wholly n-w, the Planof whit ; 
15 laid down 1n I:is Nowunum Org ann ( 
| 


The way of Syl'c SIzang {eem'd tO his 
very fallacious and io d:pendent up} 
words, to be much rely*d on, his { leart 1 
was alter things, and ther etor? 
brought in a new 'w ay of arguing fro 
Induction, and that wrounded upon (þ 
(ervation rand Experiments: "Fho tid 
Plen as laid down by him, looks like 
an Varverſa! Art, than a diſtinct Log 
and the deſign is too groit and the Tr 
duction too laree 0 by made hy 0% 
May, 
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&th} Man, or any Society of Men in one 
» if Age, if at all practicable : For whate- 
59 yer opinion he might have of the con- 
dr} cluſivencſs of this way , one croſs cir- 
MM cunſtance in an Experiment, would as 
nm efily overthrow his Idaction, as an 

} ambiguous word would driorder a Syl- 
logiſm, and a Man needs only make 
# tryal, in any part of natural Hiſtory, 
* as left us by ny Lora Bacon, ro lee, 
tz how concluſive his 1:z4uct:0z was like to 
have been. To fay nothing, that not- 
withſtanding his blaming the Common 
Logics, as being . too much ſpent mn 
words, himſelf rnns into the fault, that 
MF he condemns ; for what elſe can we 
if make of his Idols Tribus, Idol: YPechs , 
ns Fori, Theatri ; or of his Inſtantie Soli- 
Ic firie, TICrarnies, ( Y/tenſive, Clanaeſtine, 
wh Conſtitutive, &c but fine words put to 
IF expreſs very common and ordinary 
"pF things ? | 

| After the way of free thinking had 
# becn lard open by my Lord Bacon, it 
OW! was ſoon a {ter greedily tollow?d, for the 
| Underſtanding, acts Freedom as well 
» as the Will, and Men will purſue liber- 
ty, tho 1t ends 1n Contulion. The Car- 
, teftans have been obſerv'd to be no 
!- fiiends to Logic, their Maſter has left 
% nothing extent upon that Subject, cx» 
!l CCept 
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cept ſome {catter'd expreſſions; unkÞf 
a Treatiſe of method muſt be interpyſu 
red a Logic, which notwithſtanding Þ 
more properly metaphyſical. * One ! 
his firſt Principles of Reaſoning, afC# 
he had doubred of every thing, ſeen) 
to be too circular to be fafely builtys 
on, for he is for proving the Being & 
God from the truth of our Facultieſf" 
and the truth of our Faculties from t& | 
Being of a God ; he had better hap 
fuppos'd our Faculties to be true, | 
they being the Inſtruments that 
make ule of in all our proofs and 4 


true, we are at a ſtand, and can goof? 
iarther in our proofs : So that the wy R 
of ſuppoſing feems to Þe more ration 
than that of doubtins. t 

The notion of perce:ving things bÞ® 
Ieas 15 of a piece with tis, which hon] 
ever plauſible it might icvem when fir 
ftarred, after it came to be examini} 
Men's 1-245 about the {ame objects hat: 
pened to be fo vaſtly diftcrent, and thz! 
in things that were the molitclearly and 
diſtinctly perceiv'd, that it was a gret 
prejudice againſt this opinion. Ther 
are fe of the firlt ſtarted 7d 45, that 
have not been examin'd and many | 
tem citectually confarod, by the lat 


ove 
$11* 
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in{Improvers of this way, and other Ideas 
Pn ubſtituted in their room, which have 
ng (piven no more {atisfaction to others , 
e han the firſt did ro them ; and till we 
af!Can agree about ſome Ruleor Standard, 
eeniby which ro mealure and adjulit our 1. 
t ydeas, it is only a looſe way of think- 
; gjlng, and there can be no end of Con- 
rieftroverſie this way : Altho there be lit- 
Ftle hopes of this, whilſt we have rea- 
124 on to believe, that nothing pleaſerh 
;Kmore in this way, than the liberty it 
wes, or winch every Man takes of 
4Mraming new and fne Igeas. I am no 
enemy to fr2e thinking, yet I muſt al- 
zbways wiſh, we might proceed by ſome 
FRule, (for a Rule is no Bar but a pyer- 
:*&ktion of freedom) otherwife I am ſure, 
there is no agreement to be expected , 
,$and it is to be feared we ſhall end in 
'f Confuſion. Clear and diſtin&t perception 
f has been given us for a Rule, and the 
| conformity of our 1deas with the Rea- 
| lity of things has been given as another ; 
| but it is no good proot of either, that 
| Men have difter'd much in fome of thoſe 
things, that have been {uppos'd robe th: 
moſt clearly perceiv'd, and molt agreea- 

' blyto the nature of things. The great 
| difficulty. is, in diſcovering that Con- 
fOrmity, 
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formity , or in clearing and diſtingyightl 
ing our thoughts; for every Man fat 
deas are clear to himſelf. bc 
It would be lookt upon as an omiffol 
on to paſs by the Art of thinking ſupyfdt 
(4) 7 4 {ed to be writ by M. Arnault(q); Thehg80 
4: p?nſ. part of it muſt be own'd to be borrow 
from Ariſtotle, only by cloath" 
old Terms, under new Jaeas , wh0 
ſhows that it is not fo caſie to fran$! 
new Logic 2s a new Philolophy, a 
gives a ground of ſuſpicion, thattal 
Philoſophy is not at perfect amity wp" 
reaſon, otherwiſe they might m0 
eaſily be adapted to one another, (0 
thing upon which this Author valup 
himiclft is, his ſubſtituting uſeful WW! 
ſtances, in the place of thoſe triÞþ9 
common ones tormerly in uſe with 
old Logictans, which he makes an ofÞ 
jeQion to the old way : But can it! 
an 'objection to any thing, that iP 
{ſuited to the end, for which it was 

ſlignd? the ufc of Inſtances is to 1]luſt 
and explain a difficulty, and this exp 
beſt an{wered by ſuch Inſtances asaret ha 

miliar and common : whereas the Inſt 
ces which this Man brings, are uſulp'* 
raken trom other Sciences, and ſuppd ſa 
Men to be wiſe alrcady, contrary 1 
th 
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he intention of Logic, which is only 
in introduction to other Sciences, and 
being fitted for Beginners, ſuppoſerh 
gour knowledge to be yet weak, and 1s 
aideſign'd for an Inſtrument to help us 
Forward. And yet there is a worſe ob- 
vection againſt his Inſtances, that mas 
ny of them being borro-y'd trom anun- 
Wound and corrupt Divinity, they can 
eFhardly be read by Beginners without 
danger of being corrupted : For {uch 
a]ſe Opinions were never more conta- 
i0us, than when they are held torth 
0 us under ſuch plauſible appearances, 
Þor are their impreſſions ever like to be 
more laſting, than when they are ſuckt in 
with the principles of Reaton. I will 
#ot ſay, that theſe opinions are ſown 
Kiere on purpoſc, that they might grow 
abu with our Reaſon, but where fo much 
Divinity 1s mixt with our Logic, it 
-$s very {ſuſpicious that it has a 

pmeaning. 
+ The laſt Syſteme of Logicthat I have 
1 met with, 1s the Mearcrzpa Ment:s whit 
iþ has been eſteemed the Beſt, and, tor 
j ought I know, may :2aintain that Cha- 
Iracter till a new one «ppears : It 15 not 
jHafe to cenſure an Author of fo ejtab- 
_ reputation, only thus much a 
WED 
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Refleizons up0n Learnity; 
Man may venture to ſay, That it fe 
to be too ſtrong Phyſic for moſt mg 
Conſtitutions , and it looks fo lik 
Mountebank to boaſt of Infallible Cy; 
(7) that I could not but have ale 

pinion of this Author. He makes]y 
account of the former Logicians ; | 
Perception which was thought to bx; 
clear a mark of truth, is ſhown byh 
to be often the effect of Imagination| 
and therefore he tercheth his Crits 
higher, which he placeth in Concept 
or a yet higher degree of Cogitati 
But whether knowledge be groundet 
Perception or Coxception ſeems not ye 
material, provided they could ſhoy 
the way, how to find 1t :. This 1s wh 


we delire; and the telling us, we muſt} ' 


lent to nothing, of which we haven 
a Conception, does not ſeem to furth: 
our ſearch o7er much. It ſerves ut 
to another purpoſes, to ſhow us & 
{nortne(s of our Reach, for if me mu 
aſlent to nothing without Comnceptin 
we muſt needs know very itt 
there being few things, that we 
ceive perfectly, I am apt to thit 
Mr. T. has borrow'd ſome hints fro 
this Author, tho he has apply'd, ther 
tO purpoles, the Author never =_ 
A 


ann 
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and indeed flatly diſavows : For the 
Author ſeems to mean well, only js 
too fanciful a Man, to make an extra- 
u# ordinaty Logician, and whoever reads 
# his Medicina Corporis will be confirmed 
0} in this opinion : If his Rules of Reaſon 
be not better ſuited to the mind, than his 
Rules for Health are fitted for our 
Bodies, he is not like tro be much 
follow*d, 
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CH A-P.: VI; 
Of Moral Philoſopby. 


_W 


"9 


Orality may be conſider'd ty 
ways, as an Habir, or a Ruk 
cither as it is in us, or as an Art h 

the conduct of Lite and a Doctrine 

Manners : In both reſpects, it is ver 
;mperfe&t, if conſider'd only in its on: 

{ttrength, and without tl.2 aſſiſtance 

Revelat' on; Philoſophy being as unatk 

to give Rules, as rAture- 1s to prafti 

them. Moſt -* tae Philoſonhers a 

ſome of groſſer capaciti-< were lenlibt 

of this, rhey were 1o far bewildred 
their fearch after happineſs, as to bez 
ble to perceive their own wandering 
and _— teel the diſorders of ther 
nature ; But how to return into the wa, 
Or remedy thiele diſorders was beyoal 
Lieir POW CT, 
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Socrates was the firſt, who, afterthe 
Philoſophers had turd chemſclves out in 
the ſearch of nature, with little ſucceſs, 
obſerving the great uncertainties and 
vanity of ſuch enquiries, brought dow! 12 
Philotophy from truitlels Specuiations, 
to the uſes of Lite : . His opinions in 
Morality were clearer ant muclrbe ter 
grounded, fhan thoie of molt ot the 
ſucceeding Sea>; having had trucr noti- 
tions of God, of the Immortality y of tho 
Soul and fucure Rewards, than tie reſt 
had, without which, all virtue is a 
floating unſtable thing, want.ng both 
its due en. and ſuſſici ent foundation. 
But though he was clearet than moſt 
of the relt w-re. Ye or ORs expretiech hum- 
ſelf too doubrtuliy, to b C depended on ; 
Moſt of his Philotophy 15 in broken Sen- 
tences, deliver'd with mnclh doubitul- 
neſs, Sr his dving \Y ors arc well 
known, when he had icalt ro fear, which 
are fo full of DOE, that they can 
pive little cncouracc nent 10 2 thers ro 
tollow hinz. He p. opoteth his ene, as 
a probable ovinion, of the tuth where: 

of, he had conceiy'd goo nf .0P%s, from 
ts agreeablencis wirti the 13iyine Goods 
neſs, and the order ot Pros dence ; ra- 
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Aſcn up in the diſcharge of their duy, 
where it mcets with Reproaches an 
Diſcouragemcents, the ufual attendanf 
ot Vertue. 

?/ato docs little more than Copy fron 
his Maſter, and being aw*d by his har 
Fate, ſpeaks vet with more reſerve 
his molt Divine Dialogue, 1s chiefly 
rclation of Socrates's opinions, andanx 
counr of the diſcourſes he had withh: 


And both the Szcratic and Platonic wi 
having been enemies to dogmatizi 
and rather doubting and denying thu 
atlerting any thing; we are not toe 
pect certainty, where 1t 15 not pretent 
cd to, 

Ariſtotle 15 more noted for his ord: 
in bringing Morality into Syſteme, þ 
treating of Happineſs under Heads ; an 
ranging it in Claſles according to 1tsd: 
erent objects, and deftinguiſhing w 
tucs into their ſeveral kinds, which hu 
not been handled Syſtemarically betor. 
than jor any real improvement he mac 
m this fort of knowledge : which vi 
a Miviner thing in Plato's Dialogue , 
although only lax and moral Diſcourls 
than it was under all the adyantags, 
nat Arz/{o:fe could give it, by reducinf 
't 1nto order ; Whilſt he wanted it 
onl) 
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+ | only thing, that could render it ami- 
TE able. 
Ro As for the reſt oi the. Philoſophers, 
they generally go upon tale Principles, 
That Se& of them, which was 1tricteit 
in its inſtitution, and pretended to 
che greateſt perfection, the S075, Were 
more cxtravagant than moſt others were: 
Their Rule was to hve up to Nature, 
which as they underitood it, was to 
diveſt themſelves of Humanity ; for that 
was to be laid aiide, and an ablolurc 
unconcernednels to be embrac'd, 1n or- 
der to the happinels, they were to be 
poſſeſsd of : Their wikman ' was to be 
Rich and Powertul, and every way 
Happy in the midtt of "Yorments : All 
g00d with them was equal and alike, 
only their wiſeman was ſomewhat a- 
bovethe Gods (#). In ſhort their Pht-(37oe wer, 
blophy was all Paradox, it made a great |? 33: 77 
ſhow, and dazled tho! that look'd no $14 
farther than appearance, but was no- 7 4: 
thing more at the bottom, than an O- 
ltentation of Witidom. 
It were tedious to recount tC \ att 
ous opinions of the Heathen Morel:tts, 
which in a {ſhort compaſs of time, were 
7 grown ſo numcrous, that it gave occa- 
( l10n to the Yceptics, ro dilpute vie Truth 
| ot all, and to alyri that ghere was no» 
, L127 
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thing true or falſe, good or evil; a 
conſequently to place their happind 
ina perfect ina: fſerence, an 5repx3ie mnt 
underſtanding, and &:7p7492 jn tf 
- will (x). This was to go beyond t/ 
;. Stores, who, as they could feel no pay 
ſo theſe Romantic Heroes could 
Happineſs, without: being affected ys 
pleaſure. Their Maſter "Pyrron, w$ 
flouriſhed about the time of Reo, wh 
{lo ſtruck with this Principle, that # 
Chariot or wild Beaſt came 1n his wi 
he ſcorn'd to turn aſide, and muſty 
ten have periſhed, had he not bcenpp: 
tzrv'd by his friends. He was beſt i# 
ſwer'd by the Dog in Diogenes L 
tus (y) which cOMing upon him 
{urprite, cre the Philotopher had tin 
to conſider, made nature ſtart ba 
and the Philoſopher confeſs, that fuc 
imaginary principles will not hold, 
In Yarro's time the diflerent opini 
were {0 extravagantly multiply*d, t 
-z-1n his Book of Philoſophy (2), he reckon 
up two hundred and cighry eight ſever 
op1ntons, only concerning the Sum 
Bonum. And if the difference wereli 
great concerning the ultimate end ,whi 
all men deſire, and in which, if au 
thing, the common {enſe of mankinl 
ſhould Tecm to agree; we may cally 
1112gus 
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imagine what agreement there was, in 


other leſs ends and particular Duties. | 


need not ſhow it, it is a common Theme, 
| and may be ſecn in every. Treatiſe of 


morality. 


But tho morality may have been very 


* imperfe&t amonglt the Philoſophers, it 
'F is otherwiſc, I ſuppoſe, with us, who 
\F have better light and a ſurer Rule for 
our direQtion, than they had : It 1s true 


' It is ſo, whilſt we keep to our Rule, 


'F but when we forſake that, we go aſtray 
Our modern Caluitts, 
| eſpecially the Jeſuits, aftord too clear an 
F evidence of this, who by ſtarting nice 
Caſes and philofophizing upon them , 
have brought us back in tome things to 
the ſtate of Philoſophers ; they have 
already given us a new Notion of Phi- 
loſophical Sin, which as ſtated by them, 
has no ſuch {ting i it, as to deter molt 
Men from its Commiſſion : Their Theſes 
are printed, that were to be maintain'd 
by the Jeſuits at Dyjoz, the tirit of which 


like other Men. 


Is, Peccatum Pls 
Aittus humanys ailcon'; 
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non eſt offenſa Dei, neque Peccatum my. 
tale diflolvens amicitiam Det, neque ate 
pena aignum : A Thelis indeed very. 
vourable to the Heathen Philoſopher 


but impoſſible to be reconciPd to th 


Principles of the Goſpel. It has bee 
(4) Now, reprinted at the Hague (a), and ſuffi 


ter. dans 


i. cently anſwerd and expos'd by a god 


41: ay: hand, tho nothing can expoſe it mor; 
39. than naming it. 

This 1s only one of their Caſuiſtic! 

Dect(10ns, a large Colle&tion of whit 

(5) Morzle may be had in the Jeſuits Morals (6) 


des Fef. 
gre; which as repreſented by a DoCtor ofth 


1667 FHYorvonn, and he quotes their own licer| 


{ed Authors, is ſuch a Syſtem” of ms 
rality, as the Heathen Philoſophe; 
would bluſh to own. Accordiny 
tothe Doctrine of that Moryale, how ms 


ny {ins are there, that may be commit} 


ted, and what duties that may not Þt 
evaded in ſome degree, or under fone 
diſtinction ? Their one DoErine 0 


Probability, is a ground of as much l-| 
berty, as an ordinary {inner can deſfire;} 


forif a Man may ac upon a probabl 
opinion, and an opinion becomes then 


probable, when it is ſupported by one | 


Reaſon, or maintained only by one D& 
c) V-mo- tor (c), Þ will venture to affirm, there 
ral. t 


155 14% are few things fo hard in morality, thit 
| hare 
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have been defended by the looſeſt Mo- 
ralifts, that have not been maintain'd 
by ſome of the Jeſuits, as cited in that 
Book. And yet this1s not the utmoſt li- 


| berty, theſe nice Caſuitts and Indul- 


ent Fathers have allow'd; they go 
farther, and where there are two-proba- 


| ble opinions, a man may aCt upon that 


_ —_- 


"I" ” 


which 15 leſs probable, nay he may ven- 
ture upon an opinion that 1s only proba. 
bly probable ; which 1s certainly as low a 
degree of probability, ascan well be ima- 
goin'd ; and I do not ſee, how they can 
golower, unleſs they wouldallow a man 


þ to aft upon an opinion that is .impro- 


bable, 

It might have been expeCted, thar 
where ſo many hard opinions have been 
charg?d upon the Jeſuits, as have been 
produc'd in the Teſuirs Morals, they 
ſhould ſay ſomewhat in their own de- 
fence : Somewhat indezd they have ſaid, 
and one of the Pleas they infiſt upon 
molt 15, that many of the ſame opini- 
ons are maintain'd by the Scholenen, 
ſome of whom were canoniz?'d, and 


| their Books generally receiv'd 1n the 


Church of Rowe : But whatever opinion 
they may have of ſuch a defence, it is 
nothing to us, who bring the ſame 
charge againſt the Scholemen, that we 


do 
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do againſt the Jeſuits, as far as th 
maintain the ſame opinions, and wy 
think them the more dangerous, ifth 
have not only been defended by Jeſii 
but by ſuch men, as by having bet 
receiv*d into the Catalogue of Roni 
Saints, have in a manner canoniz} 
their opinions, by being canoniz'd ther 
ſelves, and made their Church in ſows 
meaſure an{werable tor them : Tho! 
do that Church right, others of þ 
Members have taken offence at fu 
Dottrines, particularly the Taxſeaijt 
and among the BenediQtines , Fath 
Mabillon, tho otherwile reſerv * cnow 
in his Cenſurcs, yet where fuch lo 
Catuilts come in his way, cannot ff 
bear giving them a laſh, and declary 
it his opinion, that a Man may 12: 
1 ully's Offices with more profit than i: 
can 0 certain Caſuiſts (a) :; whichti. 
ſmart enough, as coming from a mi 
det humble Man, yet anorher Frent: 
man has ſaid a ſeverer thing, wherel 
dehnes morality as treated by tl 

C:afmits, £* art de chichaner avec Din 
and indecd in their way of handln, 
it looks hiker an Art to cafe men ip 
the Burthcn ot r1gOrous Precepts, Þ 
ſhowing them the utmolt bounds they 
may go without Sin, thay w] har it ſhow 
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be, a direCtion for the Eaſe of tender Con- 
ſciences, by ſhewing men their duty in 
particular Caſes. 
| . To ſpeak the whole matter in one 
+ word, a good Conſcience and an up- 
+ right Man will fee his duty with only 
a moderate ſhare of Caſuiſtical skill, but 
| into a perverſe heart, this fort of wiſ- 
+ dom enters not : It 1s uſually ſome luſt 
to be gratified or danger to be avoid- 
ed, which perverts the Judgment in 
practical Duties, but were men as much 
affraid of fin as they are of danger, there 
would be few occaſions of conſulting 
our Caſuiſts, 
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CH A-P.-Wwm 
Of Natural Philoſophy. 


may = Wnds Wownond Leen} gn \ Wi he «t Wh, ny 


Hyſical knowledge taking 1n 
whole Compaſs of Nature, 1s 

vaſt a Subject to be comprehended h 
humane mind ; it is an unexhauſth; 
Mine, wherein wc may always diga: 
yet never come at the bottom : Fort 
i 1.4 the things 1t treats of be material 6 
W if! jects, and as ſuch ſenſible and caſe, j: 
(it) when we come to treat of them mn 
Fit Philoſophical manner, they ſhun « 
} ſenſe, and are hable to equal difhcults 
with nicer matters. There is nothur 
more common 1n nature, than matte 
and motion, or more caſily diſtinguiſh 
| but then we muſt underſtand themt! 
" be fo only in thgir -grotſer meaning 
| for if we ſpeak of ſubtle matter an 
nicf:ine motion, they celcape the nicel: 
tcrutiny of Senſe : And yet theſe arc th, 
ICcrct Sp: ings of molt of the operatt} 


1 | T5 in I12!1re C, 1nd as tor or ols matt ! 
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and vitible motion, they are rather of 
mechanical conſideration. A Philoſo- 
pher's buſineſs 1s to trace Nature 1n her 
inward Receſſes and Latent motions, 
| and how hid theſe are, is beſt known 
to thoſe, who are moſt converſant in 
Philoſophical Enquiries : Such men by 
looking deep into her, and obſerving 
her in all her windings and mazes, find 
matter enough for Wonder, and reaton 
Fro adore the Wiſdom of God, but at 
the ſame time only meet with mor- 
"F tification to their own Wiſdom and are 
F forc'd to confeſs, that the ways of Na- 
# ture like thoſe of God, are paſt Man's 
Finding out. 
"# Ariſtotle who has gone fo far in his 
rational Enquiries, has given us little 
Finſight into Phyſical Truths ; tor having 
Ffram'd a Body of Phyſics out of his own 
FHead, all the various Phenomena ct 
$ Nature were to be ſuited to his Philoſo- 
phy, inſtead of his Philoſophy's being 
| drawn from Obſervations in Nature 
His reaſoning which did well in Logics. 
'F was ſomewhat out of place, and mit- 
'*# guided him here, where he was rathe: 
| to be led by Obſervation ; and where 
* he does make obſervations they are «- 
| lually unphilotophical, and fuch as few 
* men could be 1gnoranr of : His tour }-- 
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lements are grols things, and leave 
underſtanding at the fame pitch whe 
it was, and his three Principles do n 
advance it much higher 3 his firſt Pr, 
ciple as he has explain'd it, 1s unintel 
gible, and the Jatt of the three is 
Principle at all, unleſs we wall all 
that for one Principle, that is deſtrudi 
of another : He tells us, that all kngy 
ledge is to be deriv'd from the Sek 
and yet preſently torſakes that, and fl 
to Reaſon. But his Philoſophy 1s enow 
decry'd already, and needs not | 
brought lower than 1t 1s. 

I need not here reckon up the opu 
ons of other Ancient Philoſophers ; md 
of them have been reviv'd, and ha 
been again confuted , and have dy'dth 
ſecond time in our own Age: Theq 
nion of Thales and the Joxic Sett, 1 
making Water the Principle of allthug 
has been reviv'd by thoſe, who haves 
rempted to explicate a Deluge from ſuc 
an Original : And the opinion of Pyi 
goras and the Italic Sect, . in placing 
the Sun in the Center of the world, ant 
aſcribing motion to the Earth, has be 
maintain'd a-new by Copernicus and lif 
Followers; and tho 7 ranſmizration ( 
Souls be one of Pythazoras's hardeſt faj 
1ng5, yet it has found a Patron of late} 


\ 
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et Countrvman of our own (e), who has (e) Mr. 
vhedmaintain'd it in a qualif'd Senſe, which ©* 


) perhaps was as much as Pythagoras 
Prafmeant. An Anima Mundi, Pre-exittencec 
telfof Souls, with the reſt ot P/at7s opini- 
Is $ons, have found a {trong party in their 
llodefence ; and many other late oninions, 
anwhich have little 1n ttiem, except their 
noynovelry ro recommend them to the 
xa world, do really want that too, and 
| famight be eaſily ſhown, to be only the 
ow8Spawn of the Ancient Philotophers ; 
t by whom as there 1s nothing lo abſurd, 
that has not been faid, ſo they have 
puyſcaarce faid any thing 1ſo extravagant, 
md wherein they have not been tol- 
tar$low'd. 
It But among all the ancient opinions, 
oF none have been rev iv'd with more ge- 
, Yieral approbation, rhan thole of OUe- 
gf weritus and Epicurns, the Founders of 
eaſ the Atomical or Corpulcular Plulofophy ; 
ſuch anill omen to Religion, when they who 
wt have explicated the production of rhc 
cng world, by the Laws of Mechaniſm with- 
aff Out a God, have been to generally tol- 
xzÞ bw'd. In this M. Des Cortes has been too 
bp fucceſsful, whom th - would be very 
» 0 Unjuſt to charge wit!, th2 denial of a 
ſay} God, whom he ſupj' ith rohave crea- 
2 ted matter, and to bave impreſſed the 
; 1" 
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rſt motion upon it, yet 1n this he; 
blamcable , that after the firſt mo 
is impreſsd, and the wheels ſet ay 
ing, he leaves this vaſt Machine, 
the Laws of Mechaniſm, and ſuppoſe 
thatallthings may be thereby prod! 
without any further extrordinary {| 
{tance from the firit impreſſor. They 
polition is impious, and as he ſtats} 
deitructive of it ſelf ; for not to & 
him his Laws of motion, molt of whi 
have been evidently ſhown to be kl 
and conſequently ſo mult all be tha: 
built upon them, his Notion of 
1s inconliſtent with any motion at ! 
tor as Space and Matter are with | 
the ſame, upon this ſuppoſition there 
be no vacuum, and there can be no 
tion of a Plexum :; Motion 1s only the 
ccfſ1on of Bodies from one place tou 
$her, but how ſhould they ſucceed 
one place, it there be no room to i} 
ceive them in the next, which therea 
not be, if all be full? And thediffc 
ty 1S {till greater upon the firſt framir 
of things, betore the ſubtile matter 
produc'd, that was to ſuit it ſelf, toi 
the little Interſtices, berwixt the larg 
{olid Bodies, which muſt needs i 
and intcrtere with one another, - 
we will allow ſome fluid matter, 
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will yeild and give way to the other's 
motions. AZ. D: 5s Cartes 1magines he an- 


ſwers all this, by a Tucceſlion of Bodies in 


a Circular Morion ; but I] think this Mo- 
tion CAIF.CS 1tS OWN Contagion witli 
Ian, that not lung Call be 1! PO Os « more 
ab ure, Nan to 1ma: that upon the 
n'0tion Of e\ ery ntl A A tome. the whole 


+ frame Of tings mult be difturb*d and 


ſet a going, Motion 15 one of A, Les 
(aites's darling Prineipics, and by this 
and matter, Ic PCT reads to ſolve the 
oreateit Aiculrics, that are 11 Nature, 
and ic is very 1icinarkavle, that he has 
not faiPdl 1nnore ti any of his Notions, 
than in they wo Great P und: umcntals 
of his Phitofophy , [ i allowing him 
theſe, his o:hier cxpiications hang & tOgc- 
ther ſormew hat betcer, - But this ic is 
toframe F7;put1jc5 our of one's Own 1ma 
Finatior , W LOUL COMulting Nature, 
which AM. Des Cartes has not Gone, for 
it was equal to him, -vhat 004% ſes he 
went upon, an had Fiche: ler ie ms 
(f) told 1: '111, Tra 4 Tcl WASA5 
NING 
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firſt motion upon it, yet 1n this hy; 
blameable, that after the firſt may 
is impreſsd, and the wheels et ap 
ing, he leaves this vaſt Machine, , 
the Laws of Mechaniſm, and ſuppoſe 
thatall things may be thereby produc} 
without any further extrordinary 
{tance from the firſt impreſſor. They 
polition is impious, and as he ſtate 
deſtructive of it ſelf ; for not to dx 
him his Laws of motion, moſt of whit 
have been — ſhown to be hl 
and conſequently ſo muſt all be thu 


built upon them, his Notion of Mat 
1s inconſiſtent with any motion at i 
tor as Space and Matter are with hr 
the ſame, upon this ſuppoſition thera 
be no vacuum, and there can be non 


tion of a Plezum : Motion 15 only the 
cc{ſion of Bodies from one place tow 
ther, but how ſhould they ſucceed fr 
one place, it there be no room to 1 
ceive them in the next, which therea 
not be, if all be full? And the diff 
ty 1s {hill greater upon the firſt fram 
of things, before the ſubtile matter 
produc'd, that was to ſuit it ſelf, to 
the little Interſtices, betwixt the 
{olid Bodies, which muſt needs 
and interfere with one another, u 
we will allow ſome fluid matter, 
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will yeild and give way to the other's 
motions. A. Des Cartes imagines he an- 
Wy fwersall this, by a ſucceſſion of Bodies in 
1 a Circular Morion ; but I think this Mo- 
Def tion CArr.Ccs 1tS 0) wii Contutation with 
ue! and that nothing can be ſuppos'd more 
Co abſurd, than to imagn, thac upon the 
motion of every little Atome, the whole 
frame of tinings mult be d: (turb” d and 
ſet a going. Motion is one of 21. Le; 
Cartes's da ling Principies, and by this 
and matter, he preteads to ſolve the 
oreateit Aiculrics, that are 11 Nature, 
of 2nd ic is very 1 cinarkable, that he has 
[ "* 10t {211 {| HWWIC Lil ally ol [21S N tion: a! 
UF than in thei two great Fundamentals 
va of his Philoſophy , to Th 1llo6w ing h: MI 
og tele, his ocher expi:cations hang t09c- 
cl ther fornew hat betcer, « But this it 18 
Ui toframe Fpor/jcs our of one's own 1ma- 
ination , W:tnout conſulting Nature, 
) 4 which AM. Des Cartes has not Gone, for TIHF0 
*UF it was equal to him, *vhat Hzpors fe he [tf 
went upon, and had Father 2e [ennny &f it) 
(f) told 11m, that a Vacuum. Was as | 
much i (.1 ſhion, and as agrecable to #5. f 
the taſte of the Age as a Plenum then? pin. Fo Xe 
lem 'd to be, 4 'OL 1! ( l: a14VE had all P4973 
Hyothe(i 15 WLUYL I q [0:1 Vie AN) and 
no doubt ©; 45 (pecious al q plauſible, as 
mat we now hate; perhips more plau- "FI 
& {10183 i ; 
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ſible, being more conſonant to his own| 
Senſe, as having been his firſt defigy, 
ard the other only hammer'd out þ 
thedire&tion of his confident Merſenny; 
And it is a wonderful thing, that meq 
ſhould run mad after fuch an Fhpotheſ, 
which, as it has not the leaſt grount 
in Nature, ſo the Author himſelf oe. 
ver believ'd it. It has been anſwer{ 
and effectually confuted inall its Branchs 
by ſeveral hands, but by none better 
than by the Author of, .4 YVoyage to th 

14 of "Des Cartes, which tho not | 
va » conclufive, is every where in 
110Us, and : ntutes him in his on wa 
for one Rc:.. ce 15 beſt amwe }! 5 
anocher. 


ut we have 2en ravioli ; Ci 
guiſh betw1xt Hyp. nef + oe 4 eacOr us, 
latter of whic!: are {1 - 'a thing, a 


being built upon Obſervations 1 Ne 
ture, whereas Hypotheſes may be cl 
Clhimzraes : I ſhould be glad to ſeetls: 
Theory, that is built upon ſuch Ob: 
vations, The molt. plauſible Theoy | 
have ye. met with, 1s only built upon a 
Fivrotheſis, to wit, the Incruitarione| 
the Farth, and rhe cr-cking of its 

x, the very ſame we have been ſpat 
ng Of, and how this Theory ſhould p 
more certain, than the Hyporthels! 
£06) 


my 
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0es upon, 15 paſt my underſtanding: 
hus much I believe may be ſaid of all 
our Theories, That, however natura] 
they may ſeem at firſt view, they have 
always ſome mark in nature ſet upon 
them, to diſcover them to be falte: 
Thus Dr. B*s Theory, of the Tucrultati- 
on of the Farth is very ingenious, but 
then there is no ſufficient proviſion made, 
for Antidiluv:ian Waters, much lefs for 
Springs and Rivers, which can neither 
be generated, nor flow in Streams 
without Mountains. Mr. Ws Theory, 
ſhows a valt reach and depth 1n this 
Contrivance, both in his accounting tor 
the formation of rhings, ard in his Fx- 
plication of a D2iuge ; But is Paradii:- 
acal days are fo long, by his allewin 
only an annual motion to the Sun in ti 
Stare, as to exceed all beliet ; and tho 


he makes a tolerable ſhift ; to fupnly us 
with tuch ſtores of waters, ftroin the 
Atmoſphere of a Comet, as rught oc- 
calion a Deluge, yet it 33 impoſſible 
tor [1m to carry th<m of again atcer the 
occalion 15 over; and for ought 1 can 
lee, th=y mutt have continuwd wirh us, 
ul the return of his C emer, And tho Dr. 
Ws Theo:j be very natural and 10 Pi- 
Os 25 tO INCHInE a YOCHK MAN TO: WH 17 
true, verl ain affraÞd, rhe Ur. vill never 
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beable to prove it ſo, for want (amongſ 
other things, ) of ſuch an univerſal Me. 
trum As hall diflolve all things except 
his Shells. So that whatever "differey 
ces may be alledg'd betwixt Fypotheſs 
and Theories, they are much upon the! 
ſame level, asto any real light they hare 
vet aForded to Natur A andone great dif. 
terence ſeemsto be this, that the forme 
arc only modeſtlv propos'd, whereas The 
ories are ulſher'd in w ith orCcater afll 
rancc. It 1s wellit 7 pcor7es be not as mu 
out Of talnion in the next Age, as Hypo 

tleles arc in eilis ; tor {0 many Ob: 

vations and Experiments are requir td 
raiic a Theory hat I deſpair of &: 
tIeeing a good One. 

When 1 (peak ot Ohfervations art 
Experiments, ] would not be tho 0.git| 
ro under-vale a Society, wlich has bez 
creed to that purrot, and whik 
cnucavours have been " i::ccelStul the 
way _ dy : But however ſucceſs, 
tievy may have be: 1, thoſe exceller 
Perions have more mo acity, thant 
over-rate their own pe-to mances, as 
nothing Bas done thent more 1nju" 
tan the vanity of ome lew men, wh 
have been 10 Pla; Wt =ſi T7 "4 4S5 [0 drew 
of the poſlib:! ity of a Noy age to Ik 


Moon, and to talk of making wings! 
of; 
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fly thither, as they would of buying a 
pair of Boots to take a journey (.g ). The 
Genuine Members of that Soc.cty have 
other thoughts of things, being tar trom 


any hopes of maltert:;g Nature, or of 


ever making ſuch progrets, as not to 
leave work enough, ior Otter men to 
do, One of ther number, a great glo- 
ry of their Society, attcr he had grown 
old in theſe Studies, learne Modelty and 
diffiding thereby, and was never more 
reſery'd, than in h:s tull growth and 
maturity of knowledge, when he had 
leaſt reafon to be ſo. And another In- 
comperable Perſon, who has added: M- 
thematic $kill ro his Obſervation upon 
Nature ; after the nice{t Enquiry, ſeems 
to reſolve all into Gtiraction, vhich, 
tho it may be truc and pious witihi!!, 
perhaps will not be theughr to Pint. 
lophical. 

The trut!t of 1 
reſt there, tor at 


. F r\ T7 ! 
TOS WC HELIY: a> MH C1] 


or all. Gravitation 


y . 2 + ' go” - wt ' 14! *T (> 
was never yer f0.v'd, wana Polity, ne- 
fer May, aud alter men ive tent! a 


thouſand years lonoerin thele Enquiries, 
they may perhaps {it down at 11! un- 
der 4::raft;o, or my. be content t5 
relolve all into the Poweror Providence 
of God: . And might not that be don- 
5 wel now 2 We Enwy hittle of the 
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cevics of things, but may ſee' wiſdom 
erougl in every thing; and could we 
he content to ſpend as much time in 
-t:m7 2tivg the wiſe ends of Proyi. 

\, as wedo in ſearching into Cay. 
'on'd certainly make us better 

and ] 21 apt to think, no work 
1Joiophcrs. For tho Final Cauſe 
've beer fo much banifd from our 
modren Phyfics, yet nothing 1s more 
to tl. purpoie, or mote ealie to be 
nndertiood Whereas Caules are yt 


_ Latent, ard it is very remarkable, that 


the very lait Author, (+) that hasg, 


1 us a Syſtem of Phyſics, atter alltix 


NR,*coveries that have been talk'd 0, 
and Improvements that have ber 
made in Nature, has been forc'd 
proceed inan Aralytical method, tor wat 
of Principles to go upon, and inſtead 0 
demonſtrating Efﬀe&s from the Cauls, 
has been forc'd to trace the Cauſes 0 
things from their Effets: whichtho itht 
ilomcArgument of the Author's Modelty, 


yet I do nat ipeak it to commend bÞb| 


performances, for his Phyſics arc likes 
other Werk:, faulty enough. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP v. 
of Aſtronomy. 


THE Chaldeans were the brit, un» 
leſs you will except the Chize/e ) 


that we meet with in Prophane Story (z;, 


that made Obſervations upon the Stars : 
Two reaſons might incline them r0 
this, Firſt, the evenneſs of their Coun- 
try, which afforded a free and open 
proſpect ; and next the opinion they 111d 
of the Stars, whom eftecming as Gcs, 
it muſt have beena part of their Relj- 
gion to look up to Heaven and obiirye 
them. But then their Obſervations were 
principally Aſtrological, they id not fo 
much meaſure th: Heavens, as feich 
tieir directions trom thence, and ware 
more concern'd for the influences 0: tu} 
dtars, than their Motions : - 50 that 1,:9 
Aﬀrology were at its full He:ght among”! 
the Chaldeans, yet Afrronomy nov! 
iems to have arriv'd at any maturity , 
The ſame may be ſaid of molt of the 
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Eaſtern "_ ; even the Chineſe, aft! 
they 1 11a\ jade Ohlervations uPan the 
Stars above four "Thouſand years, yg 
have made 1o little progreſs in Aſt 
nomv, that upon the arrival of the 1; 
102.1ri0s, their Mathematicians could oc 
(x) Le com; " a perſect Calendar (2. 
oagz Y Ne ro Hzpotheſis ot P:ote emmy an: 
moir. 1:t. Coberanicas Will take in molt of whe 
$+2-192- necds be ſaid on tits Sub'cct ; forast 
that of Ty:o Braye, as It 35 11 a fre 
me:lure compounded ot thetic two, an 
ſeems deſigwd to account tor d:fhu. 
ties, in both thele Hy porheſes, 1o it: 
Iyabic to leveral Objections in ther 
both, 

The Froteizaic Hypotnelis has to: 
much appearance of Art, to He eſtceme! 
n:itural, all its Fricgcles and [cent 
and other Ayes can never be thous! 
the Contrivence of Nature, which at 
iN 1 more {imple manner, without 
ing to far about; rhote ſolid Sphaze| 
Which 1t ſuppoics have been fhatteri 
and overtury'd by the Modren Philoſo 
phers, and fthown to be inconliftent 
both with the Trajc«ron of Comes, 
and with thar equal light, which | 
convey; a to us from the Planets and 
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muſt have ſufter'd innumerable Refra- 


ions: Several of the Phxnomena of 


the Heavens admit of no tolerable ſo- 
lution this way, particularly thoſe of 
Mercury and Venus. and the Acceſs and 
Receſs of the Polar Star to and from 
the Pole, which in the time of Hippar- 
chas was diſtant from it 12 Degrees, 
but is not now tally three, and in pro- 
cs of time will reced: from 1t again 
more than ever ; and the many diffe- 
rent and likewiſe opponute motions of 
the Stars and Sphzres are not cafily con- 
ceiv'd, But nothing 1s fo inconceivable 
as the velocity of their motion, for u 

on this Hypotheſis they mult be ſup- 
pos'd to move {ome thoutand Miles 1n 
a Minute, which tho it may be conceiv'd 
by Pluloſophers, 1s not very obvious to 
common underſtandings. Such are: the 
Objections that have been commonly 
brought againſt this Hypotheſis, which 
have rendred it ſo hard of digeftion, and 
tho nothing can excuſe the hard faying 


89 


of that Protanc King (7) fo well known, 14... 
and ſo often quoted, (yet it may be lo far jus £4 
mollifd, that having bcen levePd againſt 


this Hypotheſrs, he did not thereby pretend 
to correct the Works of God Almighty, 
only did rot believe them to have been 

fram'd 
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fram'd in ſuch a manner by God, , het 
Ptolemy has deſcrib'd. _ 
The Copernican Hypotheſis valuesit { nn 
upon its eaſineſs,, and the great Cory, 
pendiouſneſs of the way 1t goes in: By, 
tho it accounts for appearances mor 
Compendioully than the other does, a Ma 
without that vaſt Apparatrs, that is nþ,re 
quir'd in the Pzolema!c Hypothelis, jg 
it contains things as incompreheliby je 
as the other does: For as the celery 
of Motion in the former exceeds all 
lief, fo the Regularity of Motion | 
unfathomable in this. The Motion 
the Farth is of hard enough digeſt 
in it ſelf, but ſuppoſing it to move in| | 
uid Medium, who is there that af | 
inagiue, that it ſhould be ſo regulara! 
uniform as it is ? The fluid with whit 
it is c:.viron'd and in which 1t morg 
is unſtable and mutable, conſiſting of { 
little Rodies, that are always alterin! H 
their poſition to one another, and chanp| ge 
ing their {hapes by conſtant and mutwl| to 
Artrition, and yet tho the Ambien} th 
Fluid bealwaysaltering,the motion istle, oe 
ſame. Itdeſcribes our days by its Diuml| 
Motion upon its own Axis, our years by} Pl 
its Annual Revolution, and our $ b 
{ons by-that and its Inclination, _ z 
£11618! 
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&hcſe ſo regularly, as not to vary info 
any Succeſſions of Ages, and yet we 
Fnuſt believe that this Conſtancy and 
#Regularity is maintained by fluctuating 
Umatter, the moſt unſtable thing in the 
#world, The exatteſt Movements or 
Machines, that humane wit can frame, 
#xre Subject to innumerable diſorders , 
{ ether from the breaking of the Spring of 
their Motion, or wearing of their wheels, 
or ſome other external impulſe or in- 
ward decay, and therefore always want 
f our care, cither to ſer them right, or 
| keep them in order ; only this vaſt Ma- 
| chine and Frame of things, preſerves 
| its Courſe, and never varys, tho ated 
| in appearance by the moſt unconſtant 
' Cauſes. A manthat well conſiders this, 
will be inclin'd to entertain a more fa- 
yourable opinion of the Ancient Philo- 
lophers, and tho he cannot . believe the 
| Heavens tobe turn'd and aQted by Intell:- 
gences, yet he will find it almolt as hard 
| to apprehend, how they move without 
| them: whatever become of Intelligen- 
| gences, an Intelligent Being mult of ne- 
| ceſlity be taken in, without which our 
| Philoſophy will be very unable to dothe 
ulineſs, 


There 


Ol 
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There is another difficulty in t 
Hypotheſis, which the Copermicans 
not cafily get over, and which will p; 
plex any man's underſtanding that w 
conliders it : That the Earth 1s only; 
point in reſpett to the Univerſe, i 
it bea pretty large Poſlulatum, yet py 
ſibly muſt be granted upon any f 
potheſis; but that not only the Ear! ab 
but the whole Magus Orbis, or thatyef fa 


par 


the Sun ſhould be elteenr'd a prinf FI 
( without which ſuppoſition the Cop 
11ic.2 Hypotheſis cannot be maintau} 
is ſuch a -Poſtulatum in Altronomy, : tl 
the more a man thinks of, the leſs cal} 
he can aſſent to. For what 1s this My V: 
ns Orbis or vaſt Circle which multi! 
eſteem'd as a point ? To take only ti Pl 
Semid1ameter of this Circle, or aboutt: 

{ixth part of the whole, Hugenzus (vþ 
no incompotent Judge ot theſe matty 
has calculated the diſtance betwixt tix \ 
Earth and the Sun to be about 17 My © 
lon German Miles ; or in other work 
that ſuppoſing a Bullet ſhot from a Gur 
could rctain always the ſame velocity! d' 
had ar its firſt diſcharge, with this {wit 
nels in about twenty hve years, it wou. 
paſs from the Farth to the Sun; A 
which immenſe diſtagce is about a fixtl 
mart 


li 


| 2k 
þ( if there -- be any proportion in ſuch 


an immemlity) to the fix'd Scars; for 
this Bullet being {Þ ot again, W th the 
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rart of Co - cre '; point. It is true FHu- 
aſhgns a proportionable diſtance 


ameſwiſneſs, he ( -) ſuppoles, It might 7, 


Philoſphers Underſtanding. 

In this v2{t compaſs, our Aſtrono- 
mers have dticover'd new worlds (like 
that Sang\11ne Conqueror who was ſeek- 
ing out New Worlds betore the old onc 


was half ſubdu'd) every Planet muſt 


be a World and every Star mult have its 
Planets : 'This Project was purtu'd by 
M. Fontanelle 1n a plealing entertaining 
way, but has been embrac'd by others 
with greater ſerioulneſs, What theſe 
Worlds are, might as well be lett un- 
determin'd, God having thought ht ro 
ay little of them, and hav! ng plac'd 
them beyond our reach:: But il we may 
fucſs at the diſcoverics that are to be 
made in the remotelt Stars, irom thoſe 
that have been made alrcacy in thenear- 
elt, the Moon, 1 dy no! think they will 
make any great acl l:ition co knowledge. 


It muſt be confei?, that inighty diſco- 
Cries 


3 


| } 16. 
+ come at the 'neare!? of the fixt Stars in 137: 


i about 700 yeirs, which is fuch a di- 
| farce as Common. anprehenfions cannot 
F reach, and will c4..e more require a 


be 
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(0) Selen& and has markt out (v) every Mount 


graph. Þ. 


226. 


(p) 4me- (p) has gone a little farther, and nar 


geſt. p. 
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veries have beea talkt of in that Plan: 


Hevelins has given us its Geograph part 


Fart 
the 
The 


renc 


and Vally, Sea and River, as ex 
as if he had been there, in 
accurate Map of that World. Ri, 


aſh 2n'd every Aſtronomer his propor Ve 
ca of ground ; you may there meet wire 
the Land of Copernicus , Galilews iþ ye 
Kepler ;, and itis butyult that they ſha ;@q4 
have the benefit of their Invent mer 
And the ſame Author to ſhow his nf $4 
deſty has plac'd Rrccolrus 1n the bf the 
and moſt Conipicuous ſpot of Grounl] fy 
that World. But are theſe menineÞ je 
neſt ? Or do we yet know where \f rep 
are ! That the Mconis an Opake Bb} and 
isno new diſcovery, the nature &} the 
clipſes has long, fince ſhewn it, and me 
affraid it 1s little we yet know beat rily 
this. For tho the Moon has been diy gre 
ded into Sea and Land, and the Dil anc 
fron ſo much acknowledged, that _ m 
parts muſt have been ſuſpected, tl the 
would have doubted of the thing; al the 
tho the obſcure parts of its Body, Ia nei 
been generally thought to be Watry,al M 
the Lumirous parts, Earthy and Sd, ar 
yet this Diviſion ſeems rather to i} th 
groundec upon an inference of Rell th 


\ 
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kl; wit, that the obſcure and watery 
h parts imbibe the Light, whereas the 
rarthy Solid parts refiect it, than upon 
®,heexperience of Senſe,aſhſted by Glaſſes. 
Theſe Glaſſes indeed diſcover the diffe- 
rence betwixt the dark and Luminous 
rartsmuch more clearly, than the naked 
Tere can, but will never ſhow the na- 
Tture of either, or what Subſtance they 
Fare of, much leſs diſtinguiſh the diffe- 
rent portions of Earth and Water : But 
F men come poſſeſs'd with an opinion of 
Seas and Rivers, and than eaſtly think 
* they ſee them ( as every ſound dyes an- 
| ſer the tune that runs in our ears) and 
F after one man has ſeen them, it is a 
| reproach to the next, not to be as accute 
and diſtinguiſhing as he, and fo we 
cheat one another 1nto a tolerable agree- 
ment. That this is the Cafe I am ve- 
ily perſwaded, for tho I can neither 
| pretend to good eyes, nor good Glafles, 
and therefore will lay no weight upon 
my own opinion, yet Hugerizs who had 
them in perfeCtion, and who writ ſince 
ieſe accurate Maps were taken, could 
nther obſerve Seas nor Rivers in the 
Moon, and expreſly denys, that any ſuch 


aeto be ſeen there (9). And there 1 (4) cone: 
thisreaſon beſides, thar if any ſuch were, 07.2. 
tiey muſt neceſſarily raiſe a mighty .4r- ** 
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moftphere, which, as it would hindergdt 
cle:r proſpect at ail times, fo by V's 
clouds, it would ſometimes darken \ 
part of the Moons Body, and fomctin#" 
another ; whereas now the dark ah i 
Luminous parts are always the ſame: $!! 
that as far as I can ſee, we know lin} ® 
more of the Mo: on, than that it is 40 
Opake and ſolid Body, and fo much vx] 
were pretty well afur'd of, before 7,4 4 
/eſcopes came in faſhion. '\V 
No doubt, Teleſcopes are a nobl:h. 
vention, and the diſcovories that hal 
been nade by them are very conlider! !! 
ble, but as to the diſcovering ther 1 
the Nature and Subſtance of Heaven? 
Bodics, I look upon 1t as utterly imp lh 
ſible : And yet this 1s the modiſh wi; 
of framing, new Worlds; we firſt of 
ſerveScas and Riv ers, in the Moon, a! 
if {uch be there, there muſt be Plan 
that they water, and it Plants, there mi: 
be likewiſe Animals to feed upon the 
and all theſe are delign'd for the ſil 
of men. The Reaſon 1s eatily carry'd fur f 
ther, for ifthe Moon be a World, byp|' ly 
rity of Reaſon, 10 muſt the other Plancy 
be alſo, and if all the viſible Planersar ; 
carried about in the Vortex of the ut © 
w 11cn 15 no better than the other Stan} ; 


no doubt, the orher fix*d Stars, Ju!" 
thel 
f; 
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ro their attending Planets, as well as the 
 [Sun, and ſo we have a. Plurality of 
104 Worlds with a witneſs: But this chain of 
ind reaſoning is eaſily broken, by breaking 
rf its firſt Link, tor 1t there be no Waters 
.4inthe Moon, in contequence of thar, 
jr} neitherare there any Flants, or Animals, 
. }or Men, and 1t none of theſe be there, 
by parity ot reaſon, neither are there 
any in the other Planers, and 1o the 
whole Chain falls to picces. 

1.4 Theſe World-mongers are always ob- 
x Iecting the improbabiliry of God's tram- 
| Ingo many vaſtand glcr.ous Bod:es,only 
tor the lake of this Eartiz, {ſo 1inconlidera- 
q{4ble a portion of the waole : Amrongit 
of the reſt Fir22:4iu5, WRO in One Place 
makes this Objection, in another part 


a 11, thinks it enough to ſay, That God 
x as'd this mighty Frame cf things, that 
#, be might contemplate and delighr him- 
i} elf thereby ; and were there no other 
4 ealon , we ought to acquielce 11 thus : 
1 ut they that argue rhus, feem to Met- 
4 ure things by their Bul, which is a 
Fo le way of reaſoning: there 1s more 
o beauty and Cont! ice trke Strudture 
1 0 ahumane Pody, tun there 151 toc 
of Gloriows Boky of the Sun at More poi. 
ef iction in oh Rat ond namaterial Soul, 
| | Lal 


. 
iy 
i) 


i| of hisBook, (7) as if he had forgot him-C&) 7. x: 
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than in the whole Maſs of Matter, þ, 
it never fo bulkv. There caunotthy 
be anv abſurdity in ſaving, thatall thing 
were created tor rhe fake of this infery 
Worid, and the Inhabitants thereof, ar; 
thev that have fuch mean thoughts of | 
leem not to have conliderd, who | 
was that died to 1cdecm it, Iet thay | 
mcalurethe World by that Standard, a "! 
they cannot undervalue it any = 
c', Without ſome reproach to inhnr y 
\\ 34dom. 


| 
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H AP. 
of Metaphyſics. 


Etaphylics having fo great an afh- 
nity with Logic, and being ſc 
merwoven with the Leaining of "the 
Scholes, I nee lay leſs of them in this 
place: They are {t:Pd by Ariftotle Na- 
tural Theojogy, trom whence we may 


he enabled to tale ſome meaſures ot 


them ; for Natural "Theology 1s in it 
{elf a 'poor, weak thing, and Reaſon 
unaſſiſted has not becn able to carry the 
ckarelt Philolbphers very far, in theu 
purſuit after Dzvine Matters . We have 
m this already 1n practical Truths,and 
he Reaſon lics ttronger, in ſuch as are 
Speculative. And if we ſee ſo dinly 
n phyſical marcers, which arc nearer 
our Senie, and 1N.a manner exP0s 4d 
t» view, how much more mult we be 
bewildred in our ſearch afcer SPiritual 
abſtracted Truths, 11 the confideration 
Ofuniver fals a11d of Cling 5 of a I ranicen- 
Cental Nature Atucli as 1; ul Prop erly under 
the conſideration ot VIEtap 1 {ics 2 d For 
tometap! \v11cal Truths ma) be certain 
enough IN tf:eir Own ths, \ct tt; CY 
4; © not ufitl 10 to MS, DUL being ab- 
[1 2 itruſe 
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uſe things, and laying deep and re, 
ote trom Senic, it Is not every onethy 
is capable of underſtanding them, an{ 
ther C arc yet fewer that underſtand their 
truUL ule, They are uſually under the 
Lon duct of ſubtle Men, and theſe nice 

roieors, inſtead of reſolving doubts, 
hav {pun out new difficulties, and 


cmd Labyrinths, out of which they 


have ſcarce been able to difentangk 
t::cmlelves : Sothat Metaphyſics, which 
were at firſt only Natural Theology, 
arc now become the moſt artiticialthin 
in the World. 

One need only dip into any Syſteme, 
to ſee how theſe men are plung'd n 
{cting out, for whereas there are two 
things of orincipal conlideration in Me 
Tc} phy Ca] Know edge, its Object and 
Aſtettions ; and w hercasPh ilofopuersar 
preity well agreed abour the Objead 

other I neces, as that Quantity 1s the 
Oh ICC ct of M: hen ITY! ICS : 4 1nd marter, (t 


{111 3s >, and1io of iheret , thc Metaply: 
Canis Face 30 « +to' any tolerable 
ment abour way Wc Of this $6 


ze, ir whatever you wi 
to #2, Producer fix different 
0093-4935, and -ltimicif brings the 
ent, Witch is hrs own. And as tolt 
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tofind out Aﬀections different from Be: 
(which ſeems tocomprehendevery thing) 
for if the Afeetions and Swbject are the 
fame, their Demonſtrationsare Identica!, 
and prove nothing. But theſe are dry 
Conſiderations. : 

What Ari/torle has done upon this Sub- 
ject, is much ſhort of a perfect Work, 
and 1s rather an Efſay, than a Compleat 
Treatiſe, for tho he has left tourteen 
Books upon the Subject, yet they are 
looſe and indigeſted, ( which was not 
uſual with Ari/forle, where he has given 
his. laſt hand ) and the two laft arc {o 
foreign to his deſign, and fo unſuitable 
tothe place they ſtand in, char ſome have 
thought hit, either ro ſtrike them out ot 
his Works, or to pl:ce them in a new 
order: And indeed his twelfth Book 
ſhould ſeem to be his laſt, which con- 
cludes with his Notion of God and 
Spiritual Beings ; cho none of his Books 
are Divine cuough, to give a true ac- 
count of Natural 'Theology. It 1s plain 
be wants lignt in theſe matrers, and 
neither knows where to fix, nor what 
to determine ; which 15 one reaſon oj 
the obſcurity of I:is Books of Mepta- 
phyſics, for no Van can wriic Cleare: 
than he thinks. And therefore 1:5 
Commentators have often tugd in 52, 
i123 Mz 
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\F.4i; lay them aſide as unintelligible (FS). If m 
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in labouring, to make out a meaning, f he 
where poſhbly the Author himſelf wif 
at a loſs. If any Man could have undef q; 
{tood him, Aviceu had the belt pk 
who was as ſubtle a Philoſopher an 9: 
ſtudyd him as much as perhaps anf ]e 
Man ever did; and yet atter he had dc 
read his Metaplylics' forty times ovel w 
and had them all by heart C whichl wil |y 
venture to ſay 15 more than ever anþ e 
Man will do again) he was forcd le 


one thing I mult do him right, thi « 
whereas he has been repreſented astof 01 
politive an Do, JmMatical in h1$ Opinions } 
it is the fault of his Followers, not his w 
He begins thelte Books in a very di fr 
ferent manner : His third Book ( tortkÞ 1 
two fi {t are chiefly Prefatory ) 15 takel fe 
up with doubts, and the 'Litle of thF lo 
firſt Chapt "1 15, 1he uſe of Doubtin,t m 
do which w ell, hc makes one matkd] x 
a Piloſopher ; and gives this reakif v 
becauſe unlcls a Man knows how t] tr 
krnd out and ttate a d.fl.culty, it 15m a 
poſſible to ſolve it, as a Man mult i 
the folds and windings of a knot, betvr 
he canunty it. So tha it the Art of doub 
NY 15 LO NEW invention, hav! Ng bee! 
kn 10W'3jr tO arifccle, a5 Wcil as the mm 
derns, with this difierence only, tA Þ 


, 
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of he docs It more modeſtly, and 1s not 
. © Sceptical, as the tilt mighty preten- 
at dr to this Way. 

& And becauſe we are come thus lar, let 
nf 5s conſider this new method of knows- 
nf ledge by doubring, upon which our Mo- 
af dern Mctaphyfics turn fo much, and of 
a which our new Pniloſophers talk to toud- 
8 ly: For my part I can {cc no great uſe 
a} echer of their doubting, or of the know- 
if ledge, it Jeads to. Yor what is 1t we 
If muſt doubt of 2 Even of the moſt 
uf certain Truths in Nature, of the verity 
af of our 0Wn Bodies, as V hecher we have 
sf Hands, Arms and I.cos @. And oy, 
iÞ what is the hirit know Iedue that reſults 7rivcip. 
from this doubting 2 Thar fines | coubr, Ve og 
I I am ; for that which doubrs mult it 
&þ ſelf neceſſarily have a Beizz, Now al- 
lowing all this, 1 do not think we are 
0} much the wiſer, b had ever any Man 
i} real doubts of thete matters? Or did 
ip ever any Man 1 h.s Wits quemuen rhe 
if truth of his own Beize 2 Such doubt: 

| and ſuch proots arc only lined for me- 

: | kncholy Pertons, and 1 hope WC arc Not 

[ Plulſophizing at this tine a day; T> 
Feld conviction toſuch Men. Evicurt 
: Truths and firlt Pric' __ way = Ge 
y lonably {upposd, and | Indeed they rus, 
0 bc fuppos', {>r they arc not c@g.i2c of 
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proof, there being, nothing clearer hy 


which they may be prov 4; and fy 
Men to offer at pi oof in ſuch Matter 
may make a pompous ſhow, butis w 
rex] advancement of know ledge. Th 
old way of proceeding upon allowe 
Principles iecms'to MC more ration 
than this ms thod of queſtioning ever 
thing, till we have unſerled the fi 
grounds and "rect 10ns of Truth; ary 
however uſeful doubting may beinkh 
lofophical Enquiries, 1t ought always 
to ſuppoſe a ground, for a ground 
doubr 15s fo far irrational. 

Alter our For ans mae has done wit 
doubting, and has prov*d to us our onr 
Exiſtence , he brings us art Jaſt to tle 
Being of a God, (4) in which a great pit 
of his Metaplytics 1s ipent ; and I amþ 
unwilling to weaken any proof to thi 
purpoſe, that T ſhall paſs it over : 0 
Iy thus much may be inoftcnſively fat, 
that his proof from the Jade, 1s the 4 
ſiurufeſt and the leaſt concluſive args» 
ment that has been brought ; for to 
conſtant and univerſal agrecment n tle 


Norton of a God, may bc a good Argt 
ment to prove his Exiſtence, and fam 
Jar enough tothe we: AER Capaciti6, 
yet t this 1: TE, MU. >] ht Our Author, 


's ncither clear nor very concluſive : For 
Y:: lat 
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!F what is there of either, in the Obje- 
five Perfection or Reality of this 1aea, 
| being greater than the formal Perfecti- 
on or Reality in the Mind, and there: : 
Th! fore that this [dex cannot proceed from 
thence, but mult have ſome Superior 
| Cauſe to produce it ? When after al] 
mf this ObjeQive Reality is nothing more 
than an operation of the Mind, or ra- 
w ther a mode of its operation, which 1s 
| fuch a Reality, as one would imagine, 
the Mind alone might be able tv 
5 give tt, 
But this Philoſophers Metaphylics are 
i| only Meditations, a Compleate 1 reatiſe 
;} was to be given us by his Followers ; 
-| amongſt whom M. Pozret, I know not 
| how has obtain'd a name; he has re- 
| find upon his Maſter, and 1s fo full of 
| thinking, that he has made Cogitation 
to be the ſubſtance of the Mind (x), __ 
and in purſuance of this, the Effence of */ © 
God to be likewiſe Cogitation ; which, 1. :.c. ;.;. 
with other odd opin'ons, will hardly 
recommend him to confidering men, [ 
always lookt upon M. Pozret as a Pha- 
matic 1n Philoſophy, and have been con- 
tirm'd 1a my Opinion, by whar was hap- 
pen'd ſince ; for as Phanaticiſm has no 
bounds, he has ſince ( it he be uic ſame 
Man) expreſs'd it in his Divinity, by 
licking 
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licking up the vomet, and adoring the 
Opinions of a filly Woman, of whoſe I, 
fpiration he :s as well apur'd as of the Be. 
4" ,Bour. #xg of a Goa (v) ; an <xpreſſion which 
Pn. Nz. nothing but Enthultialm, can excuſe 
1% fromBlaſphemv. And theretore I hay; 
the more wondred to {ee a compariſe 
torm'd betwixt P/ato and M, Poirg 
which I could have wiflfd had beenle 

:lone. | 
I ryuſt rank Mallevranch in the fam 
order, whole Recherche has turnifh'daur 
luch rchin'd and abltratted Metaphyli, 
2s if they were delign'd tor Compreher- 
fors ; he has exalted Ideas to their ut 
moſt Height, and becauſe they boreng 
with . them certainty enough, whilt 
they were barely operations ot the mind, 
or repreſentations from external Object, 
he has plac'd them in a Subjc&t tht 
cannot err, to wit, in the Wiſdom 
God himſclt, whom having ſupposl 
to be the Place of Spirits, as Space 1s 
Bodies, and that there 1s an intimate 
Union betwixt God and the Soul of Man, 
by attending to him, who 1s always 
preſcntial to our minds, we are to fer 
all things in this Ideal or Intelligiblc 
-+) £6, world: (z). Now tho there can be no 
. 3-7. doubt, but God can lead us into all 
Truth, by diſplaying himſelf to of 
and 
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1nd perhaps may deal thus wirh us when 
weare in Heaven, yet this way ſcems 
00 Supernatural whilſt on Earth, and 
roo clear tor frail and weak Men, who 
are not yet to know by Viſion ; and it 
5 withal ſo hke the inward Light of a 
New Sect of Men, as not to make it 0- 
ver reputable : 'lo which purpole it is 
very remarkable, that Mallebr ancls ()- 
pion, having been efpous'd of Ire. by 
an Ingenious Perſon of our own, with 
all theadvantagesof Beauiy of Style and 
Perpicutty of Expreſſion, vet the Men 
of New Light have taken tuch hold of 
It, as tO INake it necefJary for him to 
write an Apology to diſengage nimiclt 
from the Qrakers, who would needs 
have it thought they | had gain'd a Pro- 
ſelyte (4) : Wherein tho he has dittin- 
guh'd himſelt trom theſe People, yet 
thusmuch he owns, That if the Quaters 
underſtood their own Notion, ana knew how 
to explain it, and into wha! Principles to 
reſolve at, it would not very mnch differ 


from bis, Tn another thing there 1s 


(00 great an agreement ; that ihele Men 
of thought have too low a-value tor hu- 
mane Learning, cither as 1t tes 1n our 
common P0045 Or in the Book of Na- 
ture, 1 reſpect of that 1ghte winch dit- 
plays it felt from the 144g! World, by 

at- 


lo7 
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attending to which, with pure and ny; 
fxcate Minds, they ſuppoſe Knowle, 
to be moſt eglily had. ney 


Deductions have been tormerly eſteen; 
uſeful, but in this compendious way 
knowledge, provided we make our; 
proaches, with our Souls purg'd » 
with due preparation of Mind, the 
needs little more than application 
attention. Indeed Prayer has been mz 
another Condition, which tho it be pr 
per and of good ule upon all occaſgr 
yet 1s not fo pertznent here, where y: 
ſpeak only of natural means. 


CHA 
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Scarce ever met with any Hiſtorian, 

who does not write true Hiſtory, 
if you will take an account of him from 
his Preface, and not be too nice in 
examining his Book ; the fir{t pages are 
uſually f1Pd with the Care and Inte- 
rity of the Author, which poſſibly, are 
to be found no where elſe : Thoſe who 
have taken moſt care, have been charg'd 
with ſome negligence, and all of them 
ave been fo tar faulry, as to extort a 
Confeſhon from one of their number , 


wherein he fairly owns, That there 15 (5) 7:7. 
none of the Hiſtorians, that do notlye },7**_ _ 
n ſome things (4). He names ſome Of Ninn 
the moſt unexceptionable, and pretends 7*/70% 
to he able ro make good his charge :*-/2;- 
by wnconteftable proofs. I. et us take a * 7-7 


. a F205 
{hort view. | 


"ond 


\\c 
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We have little conliderable rem 
of Protane Antient Story, except whe 
we have left us, - by the Greeks and }, 

»ans ;, for as to the Chaldean Hiſtory 
Berolus , and the A:gyptian of Many 
they both writ ſince Herodotus, and y 
have only ſome Fragments of theme 
preſervd by Toſephus, Euſebius, &c, 8 
the Books that go under theſe gre 
names, are the unpudent Forgerie ; 

Aanins ot Viterbs., And as to Say 


athog, who has given us the Pheniyt 


Hiſtory, tho he pretends to be mut 
more Ancient, yet Iis great Antiqut 
has -been queltion” d by Scaliger, andh: 

very Being, . by Mr. Dodweil., So th 
thole weare to depend on are the Grek 
and Romans. 

The Greeksas they have not been n 
ted for their veracity in any reſpet,l: 
their Truth and Tatcority 1n this parte 
lar has been always loqueſtionable, That 
Grecia Mendax has been ſtigmariz'd" 
Hiltory : We have no rolerable accour 
from- them before the Olympiads, tt 
times before theſe were the Mythic Ag6 


and ar ail Fable ; and when the H: 
ſtorical age commenceth, our Accounts 
of things are not much berter : For tle: 
having 1:0t orvinally had any Public Ar 
vals, or Reviſters of things, :nd among 
thi: 


wn. nd > © as wor. ev. ex” nd ys. ca. @ @ Q RET 
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their Ancient Authors, the Poets having 
had the firſt rank ; we may cafily ima- 
gine What ſort of ' Account: are to be 
expected from thoſe men, who were 

either to follow uncertain Reports and 
Trad:tions, or what is much worſe, to 
Copy the Poets. Accordingly their tir 
Accounts were very looſe, and rather 
Poems than Hiſtories, which they has c 
been charged with by the Romans pret- 
ty freely, and Qu: cinct, lian 1s fo far trom 
foftning the matter ; "That he compares 


the liberty th y oh to a Poetic L1i-(c. /mt- 
cence (c). But no Man has expo$9'd 55G, 
them ſo much as Joſephus (4) has CONE. - Abdi, 


Hetells them, 7 heir accounts of things are 


all novel, they how no Public aud Anthent ic 
Annals, nor any Author more Ancieat thay 
Homer, aza thoſe ao aiffer from 0218 ARO- 
ther, that Hellamicus, differs from Acul:- 
laus, that Acuſilaus corredts Heliod ; 443 
Hellanicus, Ephorus ; hs again 15 cor rectes 
by Timzus, as 'Timxus zs by others ; 414 
Herodotus, by all : And yer this is that 
Herodotus, who has been ity1'd the Fa- 
ther of Hiſtory, tho he might with c- 
qual right be nanv'd the Parcnt of Fablr. 
know what A pologies have been made 
lor him, eſpecially trom late Voyages 
andDiſc 'OVeries : But 1t 15 enough toſay, 
z cannot be detended, and that hr: Mc 
AN 
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few Inſtances, which have been brought, 
do rather ſhow the Wit of his Apologik; 
than ſignifie much towards the redeem. 
ing the Credit of their Author ; his mj. 
ſtakes are too numerous and too groſstg 
to be accounted for, from ſome acxj. 
dental agreement with Modern Difce 
veries. 

It muſt be confeſt, ſome -of the fo. 
lowing Hiſtorians, have writ more cay. 
riouſly, andin this the Children har: 
exceeded their Father, particularly The. 
cydides who has bcen noted tor his Accu 
racy and Care ; but not to infilt upor 
Joſephass Authority, who hasnot exeny- 
ted him from the common Cenſure, 
great part of his Hiſtory 1s taken up 
with large Speeches and Harangue, 
which had never any Exiſtence, except 
in the imagination of his own Brain; 
and the relt of his Story 1s of too nar- 
row extent, both as to times and plac, 
to be of any conſiderable 1importancein 
the account of ancient times, of the dark- 
neſs whereof he himſelf complains in the 
entrance of his Book. He who bs 
done moſt and whoſe accounts arc molt 
extcnlive 1s Diodorus Siculus, taking I 
riſe from the Original of things and de- 
{cribing the world in its full Latitudeand 
extent ; andlet any one excule him trom 

Fab, 
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Fable, and rhe Caule is yielded. PFis 
Et five Books arc almo!t a continued 
Fable, deſcribing more ages, than the 
W orld has had duration, and fuch Na- 

tions as have had no Be.ng : "FI 
True Hiſtory has ſcarce any tins more 
incredible, than what may be mec with 
in that Author. The be!t thi ng that 
can be urg'd in His excule 1s, Liar | 

owns and confetferh rhe Charge, har 

| 
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of ſufficient vouchers, are juſtly queſi. 
onable. He himſelf deſcribes the fi} 
times, to the Foundation of Rome, ag; 
Poctical Period, rather than groundelf 
upon undoubred Monuments ( (f ); and 


(-f ) 12% 
:- 7.1. Afrer the bu: ding of the City, he 


| 
piains, that the uſe of Letters had | 
very rare,and conſequently little couldbe , 
conligned to writing, that thereforeth 
memory of things was his beſt Guide, x , 
lcaſt fo far, as to the burning of Rem | 
when moſt of their public Monumen 
745. 61d periſh with their City (g) : Whid] ; 
fr 7 © could they have been preſerv'd, yetthe] ; 
were ſo j:j4ze andnaked, that they Coll 
hardly furniſh out materials tor a tokf y 

rable Hiſtory. 

The firſt ground of the Roman $1 
1s, the coming of A-zeas into Italy, wil, 
this Livy begins his Book, and uſher! |, 
in with tolerable aſſurance, and if a 
thing could be known among them, | in 
muſt have been their own original, all þ; 
yet this 15 {o far from being allow'd, tif 

(k)1i5, Straho (b) plainly ſhows, Ereas nevFrh; 
TY {td out of 1roy ; and it Homer? S Al 
rity beof any weight, itis plain, hed 
not onlydie there, but his Poſterity Witr 
(i llirt.zo £0 reign there in ſucceeding Ages ({ p1 
!. :6. And that he never ſet foot in Itah, | Mar, 
been made evident to demonſtrati!, 


It 
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| ina late diſſertation to that purpoſe (4), (1)5ohor 
| And yet notwithſtanding what can be EMO 
I id againſt It, this was 10 receiv'd a wan 
| Truth at Rome, that the ancicnt Fami-/#7, #3 
l Jes deriv'd from YVerzs and A'neas, and ©” 
upon this reaſon, the People of 7yoy 

had Privileges and Immuniries granted 

them by the Romans, eſpecially by 7. 

f Car who deriv'd from them, Bur this 

« wasan effect of partiality to their Coun-- 

* try and of vanity, in- being thought de- 

5t ſcended from Gods and Heroes, where- 

U inwith like reaſon, tney have been ſince 

| imitated by other Nations. 

I :The truth of it is, th's partiality. ro 

kf their Nation does ſhow it {=1f in all their 
Hiſtorians ; they revrefent themicives 

not only as the mott Valiant Peopie , 

but likewiſe as the mott Juit and Faith- 

full in all their Wars and Alliances, 

and having had the adyentage of Writ- 

0g their own Story, they mult have 

ten believ'd in all they fay, had not 

there been ſome wa 


v Jeft of difcovering 
&Fthe contrary, Themtelves diſcover the 
o Pimon their Encoics id of: tem ; 
| 


Gafpacns Our brave Conmyman 15 in» 
Witroduc'd detcribing them © Uerats and 
) ( Public R ObÞ. rs, \ i, 1 Un JUN 439C t\ Vi 
L Brice and uobonaded Aubition, and up- 
guy LE3 on 


"1 
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#55, | - pole, th C Ciiril ti: as Apol logiſt (1) ha;$0 
,un ſay 'Ctt | uch an acccunt of their Juſt 
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on theſe motives, as diſturbers of 4 it 
Peace of Mankind : And tho nodouy 
that noble Speech of his in T acitus, wer 
made tor hum, yet the Hiſtor an had 
_ rvd a due Decorum, had he 

ade him {peak the Senfe, their Ene 
mics hed of the Roman Pcople. And th 
Poljbins dogs lometimes cen{ure theR 
man Juſtice, yet he no where diſcover 
* much truth, as by what hertells x 

F Fabivus and Philians: It feems the 
9k: had writ the Punic War, the one 
Roz, the other a Carthagenian; 
One blam cs the C wrthavenians almoſt 
every thing, and the other the Roman 
It is poſhble they might both be blans 
able, but 1 know no reaſon, why wt 
arc nor to give as much credit t0 the] 
Cariheaian, as We arc to the Ronn . 
Had ſuch Hillorians as Philinzs been jt an 
preſery ye We might then have known I 
all the Romas's taults, as WC now - o 
ittle, belides rheir Vertues ; tho w* 
have the Icſs necd of them to this pry. 


ba 


fi 
y 


and public Vercues, as 1s very incu 
tent, with their own Hiſtories. Al 
nceud we have one ſure way of det 
Cing their infinceriry , by compari 
them with facrcd Siory What monſ# 

ſtrow 
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4 itrous abſurditics have J«ſtiz and 'Tac;- 

ts relazed of the Jews, where they 

might have had opportunities of being 

herter inforn'd ? and weare not tothink, 

that they have been more inquilitiv; 

| in knowing, or perhaps much more fa- 
rourable 1n deſcribing other Nations : 

5 that upon the whole, the Romans in 

this matter have not much ont-done their 
Neighbours. 

i 1am not 1onorant What mighty CX- 
relations Were concen 'd of one Man (4) (#) Cite 
14 1 mean Czcero, and how forward Men a Cate: 
have been 1n 1nagining, that nothing 

could have been wanting in this kind, 

pad he under-taken the work, he once 

we ntended. For my part I 1circe wilh 

44 ehad, and cannor but think, he woud 

o[2ave been as partial, and under as power- 

re ful prejudices, 25 envy of the rett. For 
«1[0wW do you think n- had cut out and 
oil contrived his Work ! He bud delignd 
i Hiſtory from the toundation of Kowzr, 
: ohis time, and in orderto that defion'd 
Nat begin at his own Co-{rtaty, a ad write. | 
fackward to Roilus (4) : A very pres 1752099 
nl polterous and unaccouncable merhod Sk Ly 
aoÞ6id not the reafon an2ear : the Gond 

lete Man Was full Oc hitelf, end Wa5 une 
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after he head preſs'd his Friends to wry 
that War, and could not prevail wy 
them to undertake it, he 15 reſolv4 
do it himielt ; and w hether in the 
duct of the Work, Czcero's chart 
would nothave been too large, and ( 
/1a9s too foul, I leave to every Mat 

\\ Vould not Catilize have hs 


judge : 
painted = in the ſame dreſs, as } 
now ſtands 1n the four Orations? 
had our Orator's Hiſtory eome down; 
low as Antho;r,, {ſhould we not ha 
had roo much of the Prrlrppics, tok 
rcconcilable to 'I ruth ? Czcero requi 
{o much of Oratory as an ingrediz 
in.an Hiſtorian (-), as to confirm t 
m_— on, beyond a doubt. 

I ſhould deſcend to Modern tin t 
I 1 hag have a large tield betore mf ; 
7 


but the path 1s {0 trodden, that ere 
Man's own reading will furniſh hn 
With obſervations :- It there ſhould 1 
any Man, who has made none of ty } 
Kind, he necds oaly peruſe the Emi t 
and French Hiſtorians, ard by compel c 
ing them together, tie will tind mar | 
of Diverſion and Admiration at the fand { 
time. How differently do they deſc t 
the ſame ation? How manifeſtly !|1 

fzvour of a Party * ? How often do * 


French glory in a Victory, which " 
i 
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tf the Exgliſh 1s eſteem*d an Overthrow ? 
And again how do the Ezglifh ſome- 
time proclaim Victory, where their Enc- 
mies think they have given them a De- 
{ fat 2 How do they both Triumph, 
where perhaps neither of them have 
utd reaſon to glory ? Or it the advantage be 
1 too undeniably on our {.de to be con- 
! teſted, as at Agizcourt and Creſſey, how 
do our Enemies ſeek to leflen it? How 
4 dothey palliate every thing, and charge 
| Heaven, or crols accidents, or mad 
| Deſpair , with the fortune of the Day ? 
tf How do they turn every Stone, and la- 
hour to have the ſucceſs and honour 
fallany where, rather than on the Eng- 
liſh? Whereas on the otherlide, How do 
the Engliſh arrogate all to themſelves, 
and their own Courage, and {carce allow 
= any ſhare to Fortune or Deſpair, or 
lucky accidents. You have F.:vbizs and 
Philngs, only altering the Nation in the 
1 French and Engliſh, What a reproach 
2 toTruth was it, Thata Duke of Orleance, 
one of the &r{t Perions in Frazce, ſhould 
tefaid to be openly executed tor Trea- 
tf fonat Paris ; as was reported 1n twen- 
m ty Hiſtories, whilſt the Duke was lv- 
'f 10g, and could contradict the report , 
is who afterwards dy'd in peace, to the 
wl I 4 ram: 
ii | 
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bame ard -icnominy of all Is Hi. 
t01.110S p'. Or who could imagine, tha 
*1t {hould be thoutht an umverial Cy. 
Lim 1mong!t rn Enzliſh, tht UDON an 
KIYI2aion to a Firiewds Houle, the Per 
tn invited, ſhovikd in compliment, [it 
with his Ne:zhbour's Wite 2 And ve 
F111S, hOowerer barbarous it may (cem, 
nas been rclated., by an European Hiſts. 


| 


' 
. 
i 


$3py rtan (4), a C hrijrian, and ONeC that ly 
\p. 43. alnolt to the jaft Conrury, Would og 


1 Manhave fuſpected, he had liv'd two 
thoutand vcars ag), OLIN lome EMO 
corncr of the world, wherc-the Exzlj 
hid been reckoma amongitt Barbaroy 
Peonie * 
thele are Domcitick Tnitances, ifve 
look abroad ; upon the dicovery. of tie 
ef -lnates, whit ftrange Relations hare 
we lad from thence ? we have beentoll 
there of a Nation of 444945, of Giants 
of a prodicious Stature, the People of 
lvch monttrous Shape and truculent A 
puct, as 11 they were of another Spectss 
and as many Canals, a5 might Car u) 
.F. an orduary Country (7), Whereas up 
Z- on turthcr enquiry, we meet With 
4 To, Amazons, unieis l0Ng Fair and wantC 
Finch. les cards WI mecamorphite Men ut 
22 Women, and the People arc muck 6 


ay 
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Hi. | the fame ſize and ſhape with the reſt of 
hal Mankind : But the Spanzarads either ſaw. 
"| them in a fright, or were under the 
2nÞ vanity of reporting ſtrange things, or 
Cf. being in love with the Gold of the Coun- 
try ; "they were to repreſent the People 
ref 35. Monſters, that they might have a 
n, furer pretence to deſtroy them. And 
of fuch Inſtances may ſerve to 4lluſtrare 
4] ancient Hiſtory. ; doubtleſs, Herodotus 
of and D/odoras wery umpos'd upon by ſuch 
of falſe Relations, and had not the like 
t: opportunities With us, of correcting their 
þþ qultakes. 

wh T ſhould be infinitely tedious, ſhould 
I give a Hiſtory of Incredible things, 
eÞ and therefore I only touch upon fome 
ef few, and rhelc roo matters of Fact , 
which ought to be moſt certain : Where- 
as ſhould we launch out into Myſteries 
z| of State and the Cabinets of Princes ; 
f| which are the moſt inſtructive part, 
.| and molt properly the Butinels of All 
| Hiſtorian, we jiould be {till more in 
j| the dark, Matrers of Fact arc viſit tc 
tings, and fall under common obſer- 
| Vation , whereas politic rcafons and 
| conſiderations ..*. are abſtruſe. and 
| dden, - and on ly penetrated into , 


| by ome {ew ot clearer Ca 1Pacity and 
deeper 
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deeper Reach : every ordinary Capa. 
oy Can judge of time by the POINt or 
hand, but the ſpring and ſecret Moti. 
ons are only oblerv'd by Men of $kill 
Theſe Men in the State are the Min. 
ſters, tho the ſecret be often hid eye 
from them , for the Reaſons which 
Princes give, are often only pretended, 
and rather what they would have other 
think of them, than the true motive 
by which they are guided. Such thing 
are out of my Road, and therefore [ 
diſmiſs them, 

| ſhall only obſerve further, tha 
however vitious our Hiſtories may þ 
already, there has been one way takent 
make them more corrupt, by Secret Hf. 
ries and Turkiſh Spies, and other Books 
of the like nature, which by an ap 
pearance of 'Truth, and by mingling: 
with falſhood, impoſe upon Men «& 
calic belict, and are now grown fo nu 
merous, that it 1s matter of Diſcernmen 
to diſtinguiſh betwixt Spurious and 
Genuine Pieces. To which I may at 
Varillas and Maimburgh and other Fre 
Authors, who writc with ſo Romantc 


an Air, as it they deſign'd rather plz 
(ant Books, than true Hiſtory, and 
ther to entertain, than inform ther 

Reader; 
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Reader : who give us paint inſtead of 


Dreſs, and make Heroes, if they can- 
not find them. 

I have done with this Head and 
have kept cloſe to one Condition of 
Hiſtory, the conſideration of its Truth ; 
for ſhouldI take in all the Conditions 
requir'd by Yoſſius and Le Moyne, we 
ſhould either have very little Hiſtory 
or none at all, The Jeſuit Le Moyre, 
one of the laſt that has treated of this 
Subject, requires ſuch Conditions, and 
lays down ſuch Rules, as no Man 
can follow , and is ſonice in his Ex- 


amples, as to allow (/) only four Hi-cr1 pj. 
ſorians among the Romans and not u: . 2. 


ſo many among the Greets, and all 
of them ſhort ot Perfe& 10n. Andasto 
the Modrens, he 1s yet more ſ{crupu- 
lous, in admiting them into account , 
only it had been ſtrange, had he not 
found two or three of his own Order, 
Maſſezs, Strada, and Mariana, whom he 
thinks fir to equal with Tacitus and 
Livy, He defigns us a Hiſtory him- 
elf, and to that end has chalk*'d out 
luch a method as he means to purſue ; 
but if we may yudge of his veracity, 
by his perpetually running a Parallc] 
betwixt Hiſtory and Pocm ; or of his 

PICs 
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& 4 
prejudices, by his partiality to his 0 
der, he is not like to our do his Pre, 
deceſſors: And notwithſtanding hi 
orcat delign, we may conclude thig 
Chapter, as he docs his Book, That 
(Compleat Hiſtory {ball not appear, but ig 
that year, that aiſcovers the Perpetu 


Altion aua the Philoſophers Stops, 
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CH A-F; M0. 
Of C hronolog y. 


Hronology and Geography have 
been lookt upon as the two eyes 
of Hiſtory, 1f theſe ſhine dim, our Hi- 
ſtory mult be yet more obſcure ; with- 
out theſe it lies in contuſion, 1s only a 
heap of indigeſted matter, Hat and infi- 
pid, and will neither profit nor delight 
n reading. Tt 1s time and place that 
eiveLife as well as Beanty, and a naked 
relation of things, without Circum- 
ſtance, 1s very unaficcting ſtuff : So that 
as if theſe can be had, they will be an 
acceſſion of Beauty, in want of theſe, 
there will be as great a blemiſh. And 
n what meaſure we have them, we 
mult next enquirc. 
And here again I ſhall paſs by the fa- 
bulous accounts of times, ſuch as the 


| Chineſe, A*2yptian and Chal.cay may be 


juſtly thought to be ; tor rho J[c 1/ofrre 


| has attempted the Chizeſs Antiquity, 


and 
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and the A2yptian Dynaſties have hel | 
99 aan. be Toned by " 
Learned Countryman Sir Joh» Marſhay,| 
yet there are {o many things to beſfy] t 
poſed in their Accounts, and fo littlf t 
poſſibility of proof at ſo immenſe ag | 
ſtance, that the Syſtems which they] ! 
raiſe are perfeQly precarious ; and wht ! 
ever the aim of thoſe Authors was, [| ! 
doubt neither of their Books have donf ' 
Service to Religion. They ſeem tom ! 
lkean Hypothelis in Philoſophy, whid | 
being granted, our Philoſophers willa.| 
gue plauſibly upon it, and make aſh} 
to reconcile all difficulties, that fhlf | 
be brought, thoughthe ground theyg( | 
upon be Fiction and Enchanted; þ 
theſe men will ſhift off objections pref « 
ty plauſibly, and lay things together | 
Specious order, tho the Foundatig 

| 


they build upon be laid in the Air, 
"Tis true our Accounts of Greece at] 
| {omewhat more clear and certain, bu 
then they are ſuch as are too recent; i 
| you trace them up to their remote AntrÞ 
| quities, the Grectars are as obſcure as the} 
reſt of the World : The Athenians the 
moſt known People of that Race, knov 
nothing of their own Original ; accor- 
ding to themſelves they were drroxfan 
and ether {prung from the Earth 


had 


Rn 


the Technical part of that Art. 
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had no original at all. When their Hi- 
forical Age takes place, yet their Peri- 
ods of time are dark and contus'd, and 


127 


| their Chronology 1s not ſo ancient as 


their Hiſtory. This has been obſerv'd 

by Sr. John Marſham (t ) who ſhows (t) Chron 
that the Ancient Greeks were wholly © #-14, 
unkilful in Chronology, eſpecially in **” 
There 
was ſuch diverſity and inequality in 
their years and ſuch variety in their 
Periods and Cycles, as did neceflarily 
occaſion a great confuſion; and it was 
impoſſible they ſhould make right Com- 
putations of times, where they had no 
ſure Rule to go by : This they had not, 
and accordingly their year was fo difor- 
dered, and their Recurrent Feaſts there- 
by ſo unſetled, That Ar:ifophanes (4) uu; 4p. 7:14 
pleaſantly tells us, that the God's them- 7": 
ſelves did not know them, and intro- z,. wt 
duceth the God's complaining of the 

Moon, that by hef uncertain notice, of 
theſegood Times, they were difappoin- 

ted of their Entertainments, and ofte:i 

forc'd to return back hungry to Heaven 

Metoz was the firſt who adjuſted theſc 


| Ufferences, and reduc?'d their Accounts 


0 tolerable Regularity, by the Inven- 
f10n of that famous Period of nineteen 
Years, for which he has deferv'd the 
FOO! 
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and the /A2yptian Dynaſties have hall 
endeavour'd to be reconcil'd by 
Learned Countryman Sir Joh» Marſha 
yet there are ſo many things to behſt 


NOTE 


This volume 


tight binding ar 
effort has been 


duce the centre: 


result in 


nothing of their own Original ; accor 
ding to themſelves they Were drroxtanſ 
and either ſprung from the Earth « 


had 
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bad no original at all. When their Hi- 
locical Age takes place, yet their Peri- 
ods of time are dark and conftus'd, and 


their Chronology is nor ſo ancient as 


- 


e has a very 


Ind while every 


n made to repro- 


es, force would 


n damage 
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which he has defery'd the 
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and the /Azyptian Dynaſties have be f 
endeavour'd to be reconcil'd by qt 
Learned Countryman Sir John Marſhay {0 
yet there are ſo many things to beſt! 
poſed in their Accounts, and fo littlf t! 
poſſibility of proof at ſo immenſe ai] b 
ſtance, that the Syſtems which they t 
raiſe are perfectly precarious ; and what| ! 
ever the aim of thoſe Authors was, [| ! 
doubt neither of their Books have dorf ? 
Service to Religion. They ſeem tom t 
hkean Hypothelis in Philoſophy, whid ! 
being granted, our Philoſophers willa:| ( 
gue plauſibly upon 1t, and make a ſhi 
to reconcile all difficulties, that ſhall | 
be brought, thoughthe ground theyg|! 
upon be Fiction and Enchanted; 
theſe men will ſhift off objections pret ( 
ty plauſibly, and lay things together |! 
Specious order, tho the Foundati]| 
they build upon be laid in the Air, |! 

"Tis true our Accounts of Greece ar] 
ſomewhat more clear aud certain, bu 
then they are ſuch as are too recent; i|' 
you trace them up to their remote Ant! 
quities, the Grectars are as obſcure as the | 
reſt of the World : The Athenians the] 
moſt known People of that Race, knov| 
nothing of their own Original ; accor: 
ding to themſelves they were drroy%an 
and ether ſprung from the Earth of} 


had 


. # 
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had no original at all. When their Hi- 

torical Age takes place, yet their Peri- 

ods of time are dark and contus'd, and 

their Chronology 1s not ſo ancient as 

their Hiſtory. 'This has been obſerv'd 

by Sr. John Marſham (t ) who ſhows (1) Chron 
that the Ancient Greeks were wholly © Þ-14, 
unskilful in Chronology, eſpecially in og 
the Techatcal part of that Art. There 

was ſuch diverſity and inequality in 

their years and ſuch variety in their 
Periods and Cycles, as did neceſſarily 
occaſion a great confuſion; and it was 
impoſſible they ſhould make right Com- 
putations of times, where they had no 

ſure Rule to go by : This they had not, 

2nd accordingly their year was fo difor- 

dered, and their Recurrent Feaſts there- 

by {0 unſetled, That Ar ift ophanes (4) JM, Ap. Teld 
pleaſantly tells us, that the God's them- 7" 
ſelves did not know them, and intro- ;,. B 
duceth the God's complaining of the 

Moon, that by het uncertain notice, of 
tieſegood Times, they were difſappoin- 

ted of their Entertainments, and ofte:; 

red to return back hungry to Heaven 

Meton was the firſt who adjufted theſc: 
diferences, and reduc*d their Accounts 

9 tolerable Regularity, by the Inven- 

101 of that famous Period of nineteen 

Years, for which he. has deferv'd the 
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honour to be recorded in I ctters of Gol(- 
tho his Period was not fo accurate, as ng 
to be capable of amendment,and therefor 
was afterwards corrected by Calippasang 
Huipparchas, So very uniteddy havethej 
computations been. The Arcaatans may 
have been thought to have been behr 
them in this, if you will take that accoun 
of their being ne the Moon, alfign 
by ſome ; by un.leritanding it of thei 
hav ng had a a Courſe of Lunar years, he. 


is fore the Greeks had lix'd their Periok 
* unleſs Scaliger”s reaſon will be though 


more probable (x). 
Nor are the Roz Computation 


more Regular : It has been Jookt upon 
as matter of wond-r, That the Roma 
ſhould differ to much 11 their fr(t ad 

orcat Epocha, the time of building ther 
City : ; Onupyrizs ( y) reckons up feve 
different opinions , molt of them man 
tained by conſiderable Au 1rhorities, and 
iS not a little amaz'd at the diſage 
ment. I ſhould have wondred, it 
had been otherwite, conſitering either 
the darkneſs of their Ancient H; [tor, 
cr the irregularity and uncquaineſs « 


their Compurartions. So little regard 
had they to order in time, upon "the 


Foundation © F te! E City 2 that Ad Ci] * {171 


years Were neither regulared by the 
(,ouric 


Treherhe recur PRIDE UL V 
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Courſe of Sun or Moon : Romulus in- 
ftituted ſuch a year as might be-expe- 
fed from a Warlicl Prince, and an Il- 
literate People, conlitting of tun Months, 
beginning at Mirch, and cnding at Die 
timber (z) : And although this Year was: 
ſon difcover®d to fall ſhort of the Natu- 7 


1s probable, he had not Sit] , Or perhaps 


ir | Concern enough to correct the Miltake : 


and the Intercalations that were mace, 
were done 1n ?n unskillul, or negligent 
Manner : So that FilC Tear of (Confrſt94 
mult have happen'a fooncr thanit did, 
had he not been juccee ded | OY A Prince, 
who had ore nchnation for the arts of 
Peace thai Var, 2\ 47444 UN Ter LOOK tile 
Calendar, where Romnlas had left it, 
end tho” F do nor think be had any afli- 
Jiance from Py/#4207 25, 25 home Bave i- 
magin'd (a), (which I Goiibe will ap- 7; 


{| pear to be a ClhronoJogcat V1; Lake) vorth (4p 
| reduced the Year tO ber CF OFUEr, LAN 


y * 


could bc reno: bly hop'c d tv Or, 141 1 THI0R, 
0 Age, by adding the WO Nonriiis, 


which had been v ANDES 1 Rowvius's 
account, and Order 2 wet 1: CE"CAAT 
FOns to be mate, aS WEre iccgin ary to lot 


lotheo q 
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whom the power of Intercalation wz; 
lodg'd) were wanting 1n their Duty, 
whether ſomewhat of both concur'd to 
the miſcarriage ; this 15 certain, that he. 
tore F. Celar's time, the courſe of th: 
Year was io much diforder'd, that th: 
Months had run back into one another, 
rhew Winter was run 1nto Autumb, ay 
their Summer into Spring ; and had no 
that wiſe Prince apply'd a Remedy: 
their Winter might have run into Sun; 
mer. Theſe Inconveniences being | 
ſervd by Ce/ar, put him upon a Refi: 
mation, which he attempted by his Por| | 
tifical Power, and the affiſtance of Sy | 
genes, a Skilful Aſtronomer, and havin 
run all the irregular Days into one Yea: 
conlifting of Fifteen Months accordng 
ro Suct ori: 45, or of 445 Days, as Ci f 
Fins will haveir ; ; by one Year of («: 
fuſion, he brought their Calendar aga 
ro order, by ſuch a Regulation, as15t0c 
well known, to need to be explain! 0 
However, his Computations (notwitk j 
ſtanding the Skill of the Undertake} 
were not accurate enough, for in k" 
than 1300 Years from the Councilqth 
Vice, to Gregory XI.) the Calendarath 
the Fuavens were found to be again 1” 
Difco, and to vary ten Days in tl H 
Courts of thy Sun. and about four Dijiti 
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x| in the Courſe of the Moon, which 
of brought things into tuch diforder, as 
of to occalion another Year of Confuſion, 
&| under that Pope, 1n the Year 1582. 
hf Andtho” this Pope's Reformation, has 
kel been thought ſo compleat, 2s to be (ty Pd 
er 4 Perpetual Caſ/eadar, and Medals have 
ol| been ſtruck upon the occaſion to perpe- 
an] tuate the Memory of the thing, vet he 
ly; mult be a bold Man tat will undertake, 
| it ſhall be perpetual, or will venture to 
&| maintain ir to bs ſo cx9 at as nor to ad- 
fo-þ mit of improvement, This is well 
| known, that it had not bezn long a- 
| broad, till it was cenfur'd, and irs Fail- 
| ings diſcore Pd, by Scaiizcr and Calwiſiys, 
el, and wanted an Apolog,, {1 OM Cletus, 
Ing] who had! been one of tio Principal Per- 
(el {ons employ > 3n the Delien; with: fo 
Cor itclefuccels rorwithftanding, that if we 
gal will belies & Scalizer (b), 11 Wants 2 [E= (6) Seat: 
10 cond Apology : And unleſs thi \Aotions gerar. 
ni oithe Sun were pertectly np and u- 207 
9 form &y/cn to Munures and Ser! ples, 
Which according to thc bett C:lcula 

$9ns they arc noc) it. bs france -oflibte 
ttey {fo fall under an -Invarwoie 
ral Rule, Houweyer this be, 1! this 
in #Calkndar wire more gencrally recety*d, 
1tktanit has yer been, it is lie tO OCCALON 
Dai ther cgntultgn : For Whit it reaches 
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fittle further, than to thoſe Kingdoms 
under the Obedience of the Pope, anl 
the Ju/:an Acconnt obtains, in almoſtz 
the other Chr:/t124 parts of Europe, W 
are cutting out w ork tor tuture Critic 
who are like to find J .mployment e 
nough ſome Hundred Years hence, i 
reconciling the Difterences, which fo! 
ariſe from the Old and New Style, 
From this Hittorical Account of Tins; 
I think we have a fair Specimen of th 
uncertainty of Chronology. Shouldy: 
remove the Scene from "Times to Mer 
they will further cvince this truth : Th: 
two great Mcn in this fort of Learnin 
were S:alicer and Petavins, the form: 
of theſe has taken prodigious Pains upon 
tne Subject ; which appears in ſevenlo 
tis Works, ſo more particularly, ni 
great W ork of the Emendation of 1im: 
of which he had fo ood an Opinic 
and was ſo much C< Complemented 
Learned Men, upon his Divine andir: 
mortal Work. , that a Man would ha: 
magin'd the Difhculties in the Accoutt 


of Time, had been pretty well clear. 


and little left to be done further. b 
Dine Work had not been long abr! 
in the World, ere it was taken notice! 
by Petavins, who had ſpent as mt 
time 11 theſe Studics, as Scaliger had, an 
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is ſo far from allowing him thoſe migh- 

ty Praiſes, that he ſhows, he had been 
almoſt under a continu "4 miſtake. A 
creat part of Petarins's Doctr 142 Ij 4 ies, 
is ſpent in confuting S:4/7ger, Icarce a 
Chapter in Iis five firſt large Books, 
wherein Scaliger 18 nor mentiowd, and 
his many Errors and H: Mucin: 1t10ns dif- 
cover'd ; in ſuch manner, that his Work 
night as reaſonably. be cnritl d a Confu- 
ation of Szalroer, as a Doc um of | r32e5, 

Hewill ſcarce allov him to have done 
any thing well in Chronology, or tg 
have made any conlider able j21coV cry, 
unleſs it were in the Jalran Period, and 
fer he had granted him that Praiſe, a3 
f he had done him too mucl:- Henor, he 


| retracts that Commendation, and will 


not allow him to be the Inventor ' of that 
Period, but to have itole it from the 


| Greeks ©. And if 1j:1t Invention had 
| been allow'd him *(wltich our Learned" 
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| Frimate perhaps with more realon does Seriptis ab 
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Tectnical thing, and common meaſure 
tor fixing and reducing other Periods yp, 
to, and it felf no real Period 1n time: 
tho? it be of good ule, as an Inftrumen 
to work with, vet 1t' 1s no real diſcover 
in the Accounts of tune, which notwit). 
jtanding this, remain in the fame obſe, 
71tV, caly thy may be rang'd in bet; 
order, under this common Period, thar 
they were in before. So that either; 
[zzer hag difcover'd nothing, at leaſt ng 
thing coni:derable, or he has been it 
unjuſtly cenfur'd by his Adverſary Pe; 
vius.. In mniny things, no doubt, the 
have been borh of them miſtaken: th 
both of them pretend to demonltra: 
and in many of their Calculations pv- 
cecd with Mathematical aſſurance. 
What has been done ſince, has be 
chicfly in the Hiſtorical part of Chron: 
logy, (the Controverlic ſome Years a 
hav! ing run much 11 the Technical, tl: 
Reformation of the Roar Calendar,lz 
VIng probably turd Mens Dijpuc 
that way) wherein Father Papi has « 
<eiFa, and from one accidental Obſen: 
tion (to fay nothing of his other Dil 
veries) concerning the Quimnnimmaili 
Decennalia, and other Roman F calls, jt 
given much Light to the Rowan Fi 
and diſcoverd rhe Miſtakes of ScaltY, 
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: 
Petavias, Baronias, and moit of the Hi- 


ny ſorians and Chronologers, whe have 

me.| Writ before his Time. How tar his 

1en | Obſervation will hold, 'Time mult ſhow ; 

ver-{ he ſeems to glory £00 much, where he 

ith. compares it to the Diſcovery oftheWe eſt- 

Yer.l Indies by Columbus (A). C ) Dag 
tel Our late Incomparable Bſbop of Che- De. 


the fer, as he begun to write about the ſame 
y..1 time with Pagz, fo he has done it with 
like ſucceſs, and from ſome dark Hints, 
and particularly from his Obſervations 
p,. upon Plotizns's Lite by Porphyry, has gi- 
the| yen much light to a v cry obſcure partof 
Hiſtory, 1n his Cypriazic Annals; tho? } 
cannot altogether have the lame Opinion 
ofhis Poſthumous Chronologicol Works: 
For behold the power of Prejud CE CVEN 
a] 10 good Men | The Biſhop in this Work 
on being to ſettle and adjuſtrhe Succeſhon of. 
2%, the * et E1{hops : ! it happens that Ez. 
tf tchins's Annals were of good vie to this 
| Purpoſe, and very agrecable to the Bi- 
ur} Inop's Opinion : \ho this Entychins was, 
off SW all Bo 10wn, one whom the Pithop in 
mn; #S Vindication of Tanatzrs's Friicles ye), © 
{- bad repretented AS t90 mModcrn AULIOIE: | 
z to bemuch credited, living in the 7c. 

l extary, and 1gnorant of the Agairs Of 
all I1s own Chl EN l, 477 i] 11'2 Arabic }i%- 
torian, withkou: Judzment, and contr 
"115, 3. 4 CICLI1S 
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dicting hunſelt : And yet this ſame &, 
tychins, when he favours the Biſhoy; 
Opinion, tho' he knew little of his ow 
Church, 1 is £00d Authority in the 4 
fairs of the Churci of Rome, where 
had realon to be 1gnorant, (f) and th 
Biſrop 1s fo poſſeſs & w ith him, that | 
forſakcs gur Greek and Latin Authors, 
tolow his Footſteps ; altho* his Auth; 
rity be really of no value, and heh; 
had that right dous him,to becontemn'; 
py molt ot thoſe who have taken not: 
Of Im ; CXECEHT Mr. Selaun, Wlo tO 
tific his Anger againtt the Biſhops, oat; 
us a Part of this Auth or, and EnCOureg! 
Dr. Poccck to publiſh the relt, 

We have been promis'd great thugs 
at late trom Medals and Inſcriptis 
of £ Spanhe V2 KNOUS tor iis Book, ÞD 
ſt Numiſnal un, has largely [OWN tl; 


3) De Ut: F Uſe of Medals (2)1 11? C 0 MONO (2408 wit 


x 147 ls 


p, 


Oo 


P. Cy 9» 


Ds Freſne, and Foj-riullant have ſincet 
lultrarea by Eagle: L13C ONC, 11 I: 
Conſt antia0pg!ta; Emperors ; the othe. 


11 the i UIEOTY (i tic Sc /leuctae 1CCOMM 
aated to Medais; and a third has gui 


lO tar, as from a few obſcure Meds: 
Ot Herroa's Family, not only ro call ! 
gucetton the Auwhority, bur by bro 


MIELNatons, to ſuſpect oi Forger! 
oth *Toſepkus, and ſeveral others 
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| our beſt Authors. Bur beſides the dan- 
-[rer from a dim Legend or In{cription, 


0” 
| where the lealt ſtroke, will alter the 
| Senſe, or determine the Number very 


. liferently ; whoever conſiders, That 


Amies of Viterbo could torec large Hi- 
| fories, will furcly not think i it | ſtrange, 
that we ſhould have Forgerics in Mic- 
| gals. It 1s too certain, there hive DCCnN 
| {uct and the thing 1s fo noted, tizai 
{me Medals are now as valuable, FL 
being exact Counterteits, as others are, 
jor being truly Originals. And as t& 
Inſcriptions, who knows not, that it 
was generally the way of Flatiery, to 


Complement Princes and Great Men ©: 
ws] all forts, - with tulſome Elogies, and that 


Domitiaz”'s Medals and Inicriptions wei: 
calld in after his Death, becaule he had 
not deſerv*d ſuch Honors ? And thy? 1 
a0 really think the prelent F;reiich bxiig, 


4 tobea Wife and Heroic Prince, vet I be- 
| liere there are few, who would be wil 
| ing to take his Hiſtor Y', from Mezeſtri- 


id 
«Lows IV. from lnicrivtions and NM: 
a: 


CHAT. 
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CH AP... 
Of Geography. 


Stranger to Geography, that ſhow: 
£ read rhe Voyages of VUhſſe i 


eas, asthey arc defcrib'd by the Poet 
2nd ſhould obſerve, the time that 1 
ipent, the Removes that they maker 
dangers they undergo, in being rok! 
trom Shore to Shore, would beapt t 
1magine, they had viſired moſt parts 
thehabitable World : ; ant yet 1t 1Sflan, 
one of them ſcarce went any turtherthz 
the Aigean-Sea, and neither of theme: 
pait the Mouth of the Straits : Tt 15 mu: 
fo, with our Ancient Geography, whe 
we have a great noiſe, and little dome 
'Fhe Pocts were wife in ſtoping ſhortc 
the Srrarts, tor had they launch'd Out,all 
led their Fivoes beyond theſe Bounl. 
they mult have been in danger of bens 
loſt, all beyond having becn, Terra 
coziita, Nor can this ſcem it ange i! 
the Pocts, the Ancient Hiſtorians all 
7 SFO - Geograp! ers knew little farther ; fi 


FR VM17.90, 
oi dotas ) is loft when he paiſeth tn 
irate; 
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Straits, Poſidonins and Artimedorus 'in 
Straho * make the Sun to ſet there, and 
Ariſtotle's Philoſophy will carry him lit- 
tle further, who will needs have [dra 
wo Confine upon the Szrazts, and Kerr. 
lugs Pillars : And indeed it 1s ſo far true 
that the Srrazts and India did border up- 
0n one another, as 12dia leems to have 
been a common name amongſt the An- 
cients for Ignorance, for where they 
knew no farther they calPd it, Izdza . 


which Szrabo tells us (7) all the Geo- {+ 746. x, 


omphers that have writ have given us 
nothing bur ies. IT will 6ot eater upon 
1 narrative of the miſtake: of tne An- 
cients, and ſhow how they have con- 
founded places nearer home, wand jumb- 
{ed Sea and Land together, how toine 
of them have miſ-taken the 11rd rryae 7, 
and poyr'd it with the Per{i1 Sea : How 
the Northen Seas have beech nwde to 
run into the Caſpiaz, That is really a 
Lake ; and the Arabian, has been made 
a Lake, that is well known to fow 1n- 
to the Ocean : He that hi i curiolity 
may mcet with a plcntifull Harveit of 
ſuch miſtakes, in S:rabo's wlire firit 
Books. 

$trabo indced has corrected many of 
iteſe miſtakes, and has deliverd thungs 
down to us with greater 3001iracy 2 
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But neither 1s he exact-enough ; he ; 
too much a Hittorian, to be a Good Ge, 

grapher, and wanting Tables and My 
and the Longitudes and Latitudes bei 
things bey ond his kill, without whic 
it is fcarc poſſible to tix places a righ 
he mult needs err fer want of fu; 
Helps to guide his Cour {e: And rhe fan: 
may be {aid of molt of the reſt of th 
Geographers, betore or ſoon after lj 
time. 

The honour of reducing Geograph 
tw Artand Syltem, was reſery *d to Pt 
/ci3, who by adding Mathematical a. 

vantages, to the Hiſtorical Method i I 
which ir had becn treated of betore, hy 
deſcrib'd the World 1n a much more 
telligible manner. He has dilineatedy, 
under more Certain Rules, and by fixin 
the bounds of places from Longutut: 
1nd Latitude, has both diſcov ed ot her 
miſtakes and has leſt us a method « 
d:ſcovering his own. What theſe ar 
I nced nor ſay, thz molt conſiderad: 
may be ſcen in Agathidemon's Map 0 
the World, which is printed with Pi 
lemy's Wo! ks, and 1s the fir{t of its kin 
now extant. Aman may fee there witi 
{ome plcature, what Idea the Ancient 
had of the World, after it was thought, 
CO LAye Deo Crotty * pla: ply (1 orerl 
iþ 
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if by Ptolemsy's labours: No very clear 


one you may be ſure ; amongſt other 
miſtakes, the ſituation of Br:tar2 15.quite 
miſtaken, Scandinavia a large Peninſula, 

is divided from the Continent, and 
contracted into a poor narrow Ifland : 

Africa is deſcrib'd without bounds, and 

no paſſage allow*d from the Medrterra- 

nan to the Red-Sea, and it will not be 
wondred, if the deſcription of [zara be 
remote from truth; 1.clſer errors a- 

hound in him ; how many of this kind 

have been detected by a late skilful Geo- 
grapher (z) only 1n one of our Enropeaz ;; Cjices, 
Nations ? And how many more might Gm: 
be ſhown in the reſt ? Andif he could 77 
be fo much decciv'd, as he is, in the 
Deſcription of Cypries, an Ifland near 
Alexandria, and almoit at Is own door, 

it will not ſeem ſtrange, that he ſhould 


'Þ bemore out in his accounts of Scaraiiinentss 


and Britain, Ir 1s certainly no commen- 
dation, that rhe forcecited Author, pic- 
fers Plany's acconnts to Protemy's, who 
has not been very reputable for Nis accu- 
racy or truth, and that Star (in the 
Iuſtorical part } 15 preterr'd to them 
both, 


\ 3 —_ 


(k) Praf. 
41 Chan. 
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We have had a Geography of late deſ;nd: 
ducing, all things from the Phenzcian rho dl 


tiquities, which hasappeard with pony 
enough to dazzle men 1nto an opinig 
thereof, and thereby to obtain Cred; 
and Reputation in the World, Th 


Author is a Conſiderable Perſon, and qe! 


who in order to eſtabliſh his Pheniciy 


Antiquities, has ſucceſsfully enough 6; 


verturn'd thoſeof the Greeks : But wha 
he comes toeſtabliſhtheſe Antiquitiesth 
firſt thing he complains of, 15, wantd 
Monuments (4), and theretore flies t 
the Greeks to tetch them thence ; ſotht 
we arc much in the fame place, where 
we were. However what are the{ 
Monuments, which we meet with there 
By his own Confeſſion only ſome look 
and broken Fragments, which ſeem ty 
diſcover little more, than 1n gener, 
that the Fheiczazs made long voyage 
and viſited remote Countries ; and whit 
is that to us, it they have left us n 
Charts or Journals, which' they hare 
not done ? So that at laſt, he uſually 
takes {ſhelter in the derivation of a word, 
Or place, froma Phenician Root, wherein 
tho he has been happy enough in his cr- 
jectures, yetthis way is principally con- 


jectural, and too precarious to build 2] 


Geogrephy upon, It this be all, I wil 
under 


m0 
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Jindertake Goropies Becanus will gonear 
19 do as much for the Dutch, Pere Pez- 
on for the Celtique, and almoſt every 
Country, that pretends an Original Lan- 
wge, and hasa fanciful man amongſt 
them, wall do the like for their own 
Nation. I am unwilling to oppoſe this 
Author, for the ſake of his Title, which 
[is Geographia Sacra, and ſhall readily 
|zant, nay it is what I contend for, that 
[far as it 15 Sacred, 1t is Iikewiſe true ; 
[hut where he leaves Moſes, he forſakes 
hsGuide, and wanders as much as the 
Phenictans ever did. 

[ have no deſign to form a Coinpari- 
on betwixt the Ancients and Moderns, 
they are both alike ro me, but the ad- 
rantage in this, 1s too viſible on the fade 
of the Moderns to be diſſembled : They 
have oped a paſſage to a New World, 
unknown to the Ancients,and thole parts 
of the Old, which have becn thought 
Unhabitable, have bcen tound to be In- 
habited ; and their "Torrid Zone to be 
Temperate enough, by refreſhing Show - 
crs,and conſtant Brezes, and cold Nights, 
by the direct Seting of the Sun, and in- 
terpofition of the whole Body ol rhe 
farth, Antipodes, who have been rhe 
Wbect of fo much Controverſy, re ty» 


vs Matter of Fa't, and the Globe is $if 
F:r3c 


My wn = bn ML. -_ — === =, 
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has been compaſs'd with leſs noiſe lrljas 
Magellan and Drake, than the Pheziciuſoo 

and Greeks could Coaſt upon the Meg, ret 
terranean. However, leaſt we ſhoulſrous 
ſwell roo much upon our Diſcoverig|,, i 
there is yet World enough left unde[{affic 
tected to be a Check upon our Anh:ſfrib 

tion. the \ 

''{: - Tam not of his Opinion (/),whothin their 
that almoſt one halt oft the Terreſtru[Cour 
-7.8::. Globe 1s yet undilcover'd, but by mdgio 
deſt Computation, I arpoſe we may.|hou 

lot a fourti1 part, That there 15 a wijofth 
Southera Continent, as yet ſcarce look[whic 

;nto, 15. now paſt Controverly ; tho'| 

much coude, whether rhe further Di 


Snow ; and no farther South rhan thew- 
moſt Bounds of America, the Straits 0 
Mazellan arc lo Froze m Avril (), tl 
(ns; there isthen no piſſing ti rat w ay tor Ic: Jofrc 
:->”, 80 that much of the Country mult k[ycol 
1?"  coldand barren, anſ{werable to our No: 
thern Cl:mes on this {1de. The Northen 
parts of A774 are yet undiſcover'd,nt 
can it be determin'd, till its Bounds the 
way be laid open, whether it be a val 


Hand, or a Continent. A/rica, tho! 
3 


[1 
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has been compaſs'd round and round, 
fom the Meaiterranear to the Red Sea, 
et little more than 1ts Coaſts are rho- 
roughly known, except A:gypt and Aba/- 
{its In-land parts have been either not 
ſufficiently view*d, or imperfectly de- 
{ribd, neither the Merchants Gain, nor 
the Miſhonarie's Zeal having determin'd 
their Purſuits to ſuch rude and deſolate 
Countries. Andas to Af:a, what a pro- 
ligious Compals are we forc'd to fetch 
2hout, to come at the extreme Regions 
of that Quarter of the World, moſt of 
which might be ſav'd, and a Voyage 
made with half the Charge and lime, 
ould a Paſſage be diſcover'd by the 
North, to Tartary and China: A Paſſage 
which has been often attempted, . but al- 
ways with Diſappointment, and fome- 
times with the loſs of the Adventurers ; 
and is like to continue, a xe p/us xtra, to 
their moſt daring Endeavors: Whether 
we conſiderthe Dangers they are expogd 
btrom rough Winds, in a Clime inten{- 
cold ; or trom Mountains of Ice,which 
ethe Rocks that are molt fear'd in thole 
$: or the Difficulties in making their 
ay in thick Miſts and Fogs; or what 
wy happen worſe, in N:ghts of ſome 
oths continuance, and no Moon 6&- 
ter to dire& their Courſe, or give thent 

L Light: 
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Light. To fay nothing of a vaſt Ridge 
of Mountains, which has been obſeryy 
by our late Miſſonaries (z) to ftretch j 
ſelf forth into the Tartarian Sea, the Cay 
whereof has never yet beendoubledar{ ;, 
probably never may ; it being doubtfyf ,, 
whether theſe Mountains may not rad{ 
to the oppoſite Coaſt, and joyn Amniy ( 
with the Aſia» Continent : So that th ; 
Bounds of 4ſ:2 on that fide, as well; ſa 
the oppoſite American Coaſt have beef ;, 
hitherto hid from our Enquiries. & 
There is one thing yet very lamey To 
our Geography, the t1xing the trueLog 44 
gitude of places ; and tho? ſeveral nerf (, 
ways have been lately try'd, to redrel] y} 
this Inconvenience, both from cxaiP»] ,,, 
aulums, and from Obſervations upathe yy, 
{mmerſions and Emerſions of Jupun Jef 
Satellites, yet they have not altopethe| 1; 
prov*d eftectual. For want of this, (k 
a has been plac'd in our Maps fix 
ſix hundred French Leagues further 6 
ſtant, than it really is (0), and an w 
ginary Country tound out, to fill upti 524, 
vaſt intermediate ſpace : And Vs 
who delights in Paradoxes, (who iz, 
magrity'd Old Rowe to above Servellſ the { 
Miles in compaſs, and its Inhabitants: 
fourtcen Millions of People (p) has! 
mov'd it yet farther of. And tho'yr, 
Jett! 


, 


J 
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| Teſuits of the Miſſion, have pretended 
toretify this Miſtake, from the Mathe- 
matical Obſervations above-nam'd, yet 
neither could Yofizes ſee into the ſtrength 
of ſuch Arguments, and I much quetti- 
on, whether they would have obtain'd 
Credit, had not a Miſſhonary of the ſame 
Order (4) determird the Matter in a (9) 4; 
more undeniable way, by opening a Paſ- * * 
ſage from Muſcovy to China, and by 
marking the ſeveral Stages, and ſhowing, 
from undoubted Relations, it was only a 
Journey of fo many Days. And yet the 
difficulty is greater at Sea, which is not 
capable of being to ealily meaſur'd, and 
| where the Oblervations in our Teleſcopes 
| annot be {o regularly made, asthey may 
| upon firm Ground, and there it 1s, the 
| Jeluitsthemfſelves complain, they are at a 
| lols. 
| Uofrus has aſſign d ſuch a reaton (7) 08 var 
| the variety jn tixing the Longitude of the ©er»: 
Edfern part of the World, as may be ex-* '** 
tended turther, and beot excellent ule in 
Yeculations of this Nature, Upon the 
diſcovery of the te/{-Indtes by the Opa- 
wards, and a Paſſize open'd by Sea near 
Ittefame time, to the £47, by the Por- 
wourſe; Alrxangy NT, by the Power 


a a 1 


ſ 


Tach Popes have of d.fporng of Tem- 

. « 4 S . - El 
Aral Kingdom: 2.6 hy Clemn Bulls (/) Marg! 
fl , | ditpoie i136, IRC 
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diſpoſe of this new World to theſe twp 
Nations ; and having divided it intotwy 
Hemiſphezres, the Weſtern Hemiſpher 
he allotted to the Spax/args, and the Ez 
ſtern to the Portugueſe ; a Diviſion which 
the Dutch and Engliſh have not thought 
themſelves oblig'd roſubmitto. Hoy: 
ever the Divition was made, but when 
the Parties came toclaim their reſpeQye 
Shares, a Queſtion preſently aroſe about 
fixing their Longitude, and the Poye' 
" av ing not been then Infallible in Matters 

© Fatt, eſpecially in ſuch as depend up. 
on Mathematical Calculations ; thetwy 
Nations were left to end the Contr 
verſy betwixt themtelves. The great 
Contention was about the Mota 
fſlands, which the Spaniards claims 
theirs, andthe Portugueſe pretended, fel 
within their ſhare in the Diviſion, and 
Men of Skil! being conſulted on bvti 
tides; the Spaniſs Geographers went one 
way, and the Portugueſe went anothe, 
and fo far were the two Nations fron 
coming to agreement, that they differ 
almoſt forty Degrees in their Calculat- 
ons, which is a ſarge proportion of tie 
whole C :10bc ; and yet 1{oobſtinate were 
both in their Accounts, that Orders wer 
ervenby public Edicts, that the Degree 


and Merid: 2nS ſhould be no otherwil 
bxt 
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fixt in their ſeveral Charts and Maps, 
than as they had been determin'd by the 
two Nations. How much the one ſide 
was miſtaken, has been ſince better 
known, the Concluſion was, that whilſt 
the Longitude was determin'd,in ſuch an 
unaccountable manner, by public Edicts, 
andabſolute Power, it occalion'd ſtrange 
confuſion 1n our Degrees and Meridians, 
of which YVo{ſzws thinks, we have not re- 
cover'd {ince. 

But granting the Globe to have been 
nicely meaſur?d, has it withal beenas ac- 
curately defcrib'd ? I doubt not, how 
ac our modern Geographers perplext in 
making out the Situation of antient Pla- 
cs! Babylox once the molt Glorious City 
upon Earth, is almoſt as much hid (7), &) wr: 
as the obſcureſt Village ever was ; nay, ?: 45+: 
they often ſtumble, where they tread in 
known Paths, Ferrarizs has given us a 
Geographical DiCtionary pretending to 
de Univerſal, afterwards fo much en- 
arg'd and corretted by Baudrand, as to 
kem a new Work; they were both of 
tlem Men noted for their skill in Geo- 
graphy : Notwithſtanding which, their 
ont Work had not appear'd above 
Twelve Months in the World, till Mon=- 

leur Sayſoz had diſcover'd five hundred () Noze. 
Faults (#) only under the firlt I etter 7," 

T-. $ A. PD, 3 1G 
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4. A Work of the like Nature hasbeen 
fince publiſh'd in Ezg/ifh by two other 


extraordinary Perſons, and tho? no Say. 


ſon has yet made his Obſervations upon 


it, yet I will undertake with the litth 
$kill T have in Geography, to ſhow grez 
ter Miſtakes under the Letter A, than 
any that occur in Ferrari, Or Baudrand 
To name only one, the Azores are there 
deſcrib'd as the ſame with the Can) 
T/ands ; which 1s-an Error of worſecon 
ſequence, and moreinexcuſable, becauſe 
the firſt Mcridian 1s uſually placd in 
theſe Iſlands ; And yer they ſtand thy 
in the correct and cnlarg*d Edition, 


CHAL. 
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CHA P XIIL 
Of Civil-Law. 


E have certainly one great Proof 
of the Excellency of the Rowar 
Lws, from the conſent of thoſe many 
Nations, by whom they have becn re- 
cav'd ; and that too where there 1s no 
Living Authority to enforce them, and 
they come recommended only by their 
own native force: The Romans Laws 
haveliv d longer, and ſpread wider, than 
their Arms ever did, and the Conqueſts 
o their Wiſdom have been greater than 
tioſe of their power. However, there 
s50nly one perfect Law, a Character to 
which no Humane Ordinance can have 
any claim, and of which the Romar 
Laws, will be found upon Examination 
to fall much ſhort ; notwithſtanding the 
Reputation of Wiſdom that they 1tand 
Polleſs'd of. 


Thc 


pq 


| T 2 Reflections pon Learmug, 
The Twelve Tables contain the fr} 


G:ounds of the Roman Laws, and havin 

zen Abridgments of thoſe of Solon nt 

Athens, and thoſe of the other Cities in 

Greece renown'd tor Knowledge, addef 

to tne Ancient Cuſtoms of "Rowe: { 

there be any Wiſdom in Humane Cop 
{tirutions, 1t might be expected to be me 

with there. It was of theſe Tables, th 

x70 pronounc'd under the Perſon o 

ex) De aC raſſus (x), that they were of moreU; 
"+5: and Authority, than all the Books d 
the Philoſophers. We have only ſom: 
Fragments of them left collefted 
Blawin and others : 5 amongſt which, z 

there are ſome things hard, ſo that Lay 

which permits the Body of the Debir 

to be cut in pieces, and divided amongt 

his Creditors, for want of Payment, » 

not only Cr ael bur Barbarons. Baldzi 

-y) Con .. by) himſelf cangot quote 1t without Fx: 
de 145-12 clam: IZ1GN ; and Cuintiliau who cud 
T20-54% Give a COlOUr tO moſt things, and 9! 
i 2 Was Concern'a to do } it 10 thus, \t 

where this Lav comes in his ah [ 

12) 40. £14 her leeks to excuſe it (2), than "off 
7 at its defence. 'The beſt thing he is! 
for 1t 1s, that 1t was then anriquitate 

and as ſuch we leaveit with the reſt! 

that Set, and paſs on to thoſe, that 2: 


nOW 1n force, rac imperial or Taſini 


Lavs 
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Laws, and will ſee what Exceptions can 
hemade to thole. 

They are principally reducible to two 
Heads, the Paraetts and the Code, where- 
of the firſt - contains the Opinions of 
Lcarned Lawyers; the other, the De- 
crees of Roman Emperors. As to the 
Inſtitutes, they uſually go along with 
the Pandeffs, and are only a Compendi- 
um, or 1ſztul Introduction to young Be- 
gianers : and the Novels are a Supple- 
ment to the Code : "The Feads are not of 
Romany Original, but Cuſtomes of a latei 
Date and meancr Extraction. 

The Civiltans whopretend that if the 
Litin Tongue were loſt, ic might be 
| found in the Book of Parde&s, would 
take it 11] to be thought miſtaken in the 
Word Pangdect, which although a Mal- 
culine (a), 1s generally us'd by them in - \itiies 
a Feminine S1gnthication : Thus is a light j- 15; 
Error, only 1t 1s in the Threſhold, and irs. Gr. 
they that {peak big, ſhould be very ſure, ** ** 
they are not miſtaken. Ir will not bz 
deny*d, the greatelt part of the Pandects, 
ae writ with purity enough, they have 
that from the Authors, and the Age they 
were writ in, and ſo much 1s own'd by 
tioſe Critics, who have been pretty ſc- 
rere upon the other "Tomes of the Law, 
and therefore I ſhall make no analy 
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Vaud. 
'{ Tribon, 


(c) V. Con- 
ftitut. de 
Cod. corp. 
Gy 4:Conc. 
Digeſt. 


4 pe 
HUI, 


here : No more than I ſhall, that the 
Emperor by whoſe Order they werecd. 
lected, is under no very advantagioy 
CharaCGter for Learning, that which $4. 
das gives him being 'Arazd31l&, a My 
that did not underſtand his Alphabet: 
For tho he were ignorant himſelf, he 
might employ Men ot Underſtanding, 
and if Triboniax were (uch, whowasthe 
great Inſtrument in that work, his Law 
will have no leſs Authority upon thatac. 
count : But ſo it happens, that Trib. 
ans Character 15s worſe than the Emye. 
ror's, not for his Underſtanding but le. 
tegrity, being repreſented by the ſame 
Author (6) as a Corrupt Perſon, one 
that writ Laws and took them away, and 
proſtituted Juſtice for the {fake of Luc, 
one that comply*'d with his Prince's Pal 
fions and Humors, and flatter'd him al. 
molt to Adoration. I know Smwrdas's Al 
thority is ſuſpected, and therefore | 
{thould lay the leſs weight upon it, dif 
not J«ſtin:zz ſeem to countenance tht 
Charge in his own Conſtitutions («) 
where he aſſumes ſuch Titles and Ho 
nors, as Tribortar 1s ſaid to have gven 
him. However I charge nothing upoi! 


z 
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|this Emperor, I only cite his Words, and 
aye others to judge of and reconcile 
them. | 
But whatever Triboniar's other quali- 
Fations were , I doubt we have too 
much to blame his want of care, and 
0 ſuſpe&t, the Conception of the Pax- 
b#; as well as the other Tomes of the 
Law, was a haſty work, and not di- 
efted with that accuracy, which a 
work of that vaſt importance might juſt- 
ly require, For whereas in his time 
the Roman Laws had been growing up 
above a 1000 years, and had then {woln 
tothat Bulk that they were contain'd in 
two thouſand Volumes, ſo many,as could 
not eaſily be read 1n ſome years, much 
ſs compar*d and digeſted and reconci- 
kd ; Tribonian with his few Aſſiſtants 
had overcome all theſe difficulties in a 
ſhort time, and in three years had fini- 
Id the Digeft and Inſtitutes, together 
with the firſt draught of the Coae ; which 
aſt in all probability, having been com- 
pos'd too haſtily, was forc d to undergo 
an Emendation and to come forth in a 
kcond Edition. And doubtleſs the Di- 
[ &{t might likewiſe have been more cor- 
xd, had it coſt more Years, and had had 
Inbozian's ſecond Care. The Emperor 
unklf ſcem'd ſurpriz'd with the Di- 
z ipatch, 
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proken Sentences, not in {ſuch methol 
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patch, for as before it was undertak 
he ſtyles it an Infinite Work, ſuch x bee 
none of the former Emperors had ve. 
tured to undertake, or thought poſſible;| \ 
ſoafter it was finih'd within the Cong, 
paſs of three Years, he plainly owns (a) "ur 
he d:4 not imagine, it could have ec 

effected in leſs than ten. Accordingy|, ; 
the marks of haſt and precipitation har] ye 
been obſerv'd in the Work : In fone, 
places roo ſhort and conſequently o&|,, 
{cure, in others redundant and the fame[ go 
things repeated,only in different wordsa wy 
from different Authors ; -1#t imomiansar| 1,1 
almoſt unavoidable 19 tuch variety off j# 
Opinions and Anſwers, and ſometims|;re} 
inextricable difficulties occur, by mans; 
ling the Sente and curtailing Authors: 
Some things 1n that or the Code fen|;@q 
not 1o conſiſtent with the Canons (!);| 7}, 


. and otner Caſes yet harder have be], 
- cited (f ) by a Learned Advocate. || the 


great part of it is ſpent in Caſes and fub| yr 
tle Opinions, roſlibly of greater Leat|gg 
ing than real advantage 1n the comm] ;je, 
uſes and occalions of Life; and all thek, 
are left us much indigeſted, th mer 


as 15 ſuitable to a Regular Body 0 
Law| 29g 
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laws. Moſt of which particulars have 
teen taken notice of by Budeus, Hetto- 
| nn, Yalla and others, 
| Nor is the Code leſs lyable to Cenſure, 
[i beſides that it wants much of the 
ty and Learning, which appear in 
the Pandefts ; Tribonian's unskilfulneſs 
x infincerity do more viſibly diſplay 
dlelves here. For whereas, almoſt 
|ilthe Books of the Ancient Lawyers 
[ir now loſt (the blam? whereof, it 
ve Men's ſuſpicions may be credi- 
| ted, will fall heavy on the Emperor or 
| Trlonian ) from whoſe labours the Par- 
[47 were colle&ted, and therefore we 
[:releſs able to judge, of any unfair deal- 
Jing, that has been ſhown there : Many 
of the Emperor's Conſtitutions do yet 
[remain and have been preſerv'd in the 
| Theodeſiaz Code, from all which it 1s eaſie 
[to determine, what ſort of treatment , 
| tie Imperial Conſtitutions have met 
Ivith, in Tr/b0azan's new Compilation. 
|vme of the Conſtitutions have been 
ker d without Judgment, and others 
n ſuch a manner as betray no little 1g- 
wWrance in the Compiler ; in {ome the 
words are {truck out, that determine 
the Senſe of the Law, and again w _ 
|added that oive it a new one ; one L: 
*plit into t two, and ſometimes two : 


Yi!ry' 
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run into one ; the time and date are 
ten miſtaken, and ſometime the Pg, 
ſon ; the knowing of both which dg 
afford great light to a Conſtitutig 
With other miſtakes, which I ſhoyy 
not have ventur'd to have put down, 
had they not been ſhown at large, in; 
Learned Preface and more Learned Py ! 
legomena to the T heodoſtan Code ; AC 
of ſuch uſe to this day, that there j 
no underſtanding Juſtinian's Law with 
out it ; and formerly of ſuch authority 
that for ſeveral hundred years after Juſt 

@) V.Se1d. praz's time, 1t did obtain (g) in moſtdf 

— x ws the Weſtern parts of Europe when Þ 

v. Paſy. ftinian's Law was in a manner extin 

4--#. 7-9: guiſh'd and torgot, and muſt utter 

_*'* have perifd, ar leaſt in the principalſ | 

part of it, the PandeQs, had it not be 
ttrangly preſerv'd, in the ſingle Pi/as 
Florentine Copy, from which all oure- 
ther Copies (þ) have been ſince taken; 
- and 1s now us'd as Law : So that by 
Emend.l. ſtrange Reverle of things, Jetta? 
++ Law which for ſo many Ages was 
or neglected, does now obtain, and the 
Theodofttan Code 1s in a manner ants 
quitated : "The Theodofian Code was 
the better Law, till the Reign of Loths 
rins, When Tuſtiniaz's Law begun ft 
revive ; 2nd now, it ſeems, Juſtin 
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Law is better than thar, and Time, or 


Chance, or Opinion ſhall determine their 


| worth. It is plain Juſtiziar's Law had 
| not the ſame eſteem at its birth, as ir 
| has ſince acquir'd by Age, fince it could 
o0 into diſuſe ſo early atter its concepti- 


on, as to make it a queſtion, whether 


| it obtain'd irs Courſe (7) in Juſtiniar's (i) Paſe 
Res p. 1. 
Co J?. 


own reign? Or if it obtain'd then, as 
doubtleſs 1t did, it keptits ground a ſhort 
time till the Reigns of Baſulzus and Leo, 
when Jaſtinian's Law was Abridg'd and 
Reform*d by thoſe Emperors, as he had 
done by the Laws before his own time ; 
and theſe Emperors Laws obtain'd in 
the Eaſt (under the Title of the Baſilic 
Conftitutions ) till diſolution of that Em- 
pire, as the Theodoſian Code had done 
inthe Weſt. So that if we might mea- 
lure things by Succeſs or Duration, Ju/tr- 
wars Laws have not yet been long liv'd, 
and what is more fſurpriting, it might 
perhaps be made a Qneſtion, in what 
&nſe they live now ? For if we will be- 
leve a noted Author, who had reaſon 
bo underſtand their Authority and Ex- 


la, ( fome of the moit conliderable 


orce of good Reaſons or Authority 
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when alledg'd, but the Cuſtoms and$t;: | 
tures of thoſe Places, are only Law, | fl 

* 521 Andofthis Opinion Mr. Selden * ſeems | 6 

; ber. Cp. to be, as to the other Earopear Nation, h 

6. whoſe Opinion is very conſiderable jn| 
this Matter. ha 

Afﬀer the conſideration of the Pip. | i: 
deQs and Code, 1t I ſhould take in al i 
thoſe large Volumes, that have been wri |! 
upon them es ſhould make no end, | %; 
The firſt atrempts of this kind wer | v 
pretty modeſt, only by explaining the | * 
'Text in {hort Gloſles, which was 4 | 
curſius's method : But he having nx Jar 
had the affiltances of Humane Lear | 
ing and particularly of the Greek Top | 
oe, the want of theſe have betray [ut 
him to orots and childiih mittakes: Ad 
itis a wretched Gloſs, where a Sentence |" 
of Greeks occurs in the Text, Hee Gran] 
Junt que nec lea1 nec intellii poſſant. And 
yet his Authority i IS oreat in the Tv 
much greater than thar of his Son; 0 

4.Gr}j- Whom it is faid he never made a goo 

hand. de Gloſs (D. 

#-7:59 Commentaries ſucceeded Gloſſes and 
have ſwoln to a larger Bulk : In tbs 
kind, Bartolns is of great name ; whoſeſvool 
Authority is as much valuwd in fomef,”; 
Nations amongſt the Modren Lawyes|" 


as Papintay” S WAS Among the Ancient; 
W110 
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who, as he was to be follow*d, where 

the Opuz1ons of the Lawyers wereequally 

divided, (2) ſo Barto/us's Opinions of late (m) Duck 

have been of like force, He was confeſ- © Ys / 

ſedly an extraordinary Man, and might * 

have done more ſervice in his Proteſſion, 

had he not Iiv*d under the fame Intelici- 
oftimes, and wanted the ſame helps 

li Accurſins did, w hereby he daſh'd 

wainlt the ſame Rocks. It was from him, 

we have had that noted and almoſt Pro- 

rerbial ſaying that has calt ſome reproach 

won the Law, (») De verbebus non curat (1) V- wii 

Jarts conſultus, an odd expreſſion for An probes 

Interpreter of that Law, one Title 

whereof 1s, of the iqnification of Words : 

Bur this was a Title, that he did not 

are to meddle with, and which his E- 

ltemicshave charg'd him, with not dar- 

Ing toexplain. Notwichſtanding all his 

Faults, he ought not to have been trea- 

ted fo reproachfully by L. YVells, and 

Jthe Men of Polite 1. erters; for howe- 

['* unpoli{h'd he may be 1a his Style, 

nice or ob{cure in expreſſons, or 

['owever ignorant in Hiſtor y or Roman 

Cultomes, © it is Certain, hs 15 not that 

ofe and Aſs,that 7/ alla (o) would make ; 

m; and that he has more Law,gtho © 

[ite others may have more Learning. 
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ThePolite Men of this Set, whogaye 
the laſt turn to the Law, were Alcig, 
CuJacing, Budeaus and others ; they have 


indeed reſtor'd the Law to its primitive 


Purity and Luſtre, and cloath'd it in ; 
more elegant Dreſs, and made that ; 
pleaſant ſtudy, which in the hand gf 
Bartolus and Baldus was uncouth and 
rugged ; They have given it all the a. 
vantages of Humane Learning, and ray. 
ſackt all the Stores of Arts and Sciency 
to fetch thence Beauties to adorn it: 
But whilſt they have buſted themſelves 
in various Learning, and attended toto 
many things. at once, they have been 
thought wanting in the one main tung; 
and have had leſs Law, than many of 
thoſe whom they cenſure and delpie, 
Ant. Auzuſtinus, who ſhould have be 
nam'd with the firſt ofthis Rank and0:: 
der, doesin a manner confeſs the charg: 
and owns that Budeus whilſt he hu 


Wa 


been too much diſtracted, 1n attainin 
the Tongues, had made no great progrel 
in the knowledge of the Law. The md 
conliderable improvements, that hart 
been made by theſe Men, have been pr 
Cipal p upon one Title, about he ſignifi 


of 01 
have excelPd, they have been reward 


/ords, 1n which, however they mi! 


bi 
[s 
by 


by Bartolus's followers, with no bette['0 , 


CharaQt 


| 
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Charater, than that of Grammarians 
and Critics. And indeed many of theit 
Diſcoveries are not very remarkable and 
ſome of them trifling ; a Catalogue of 
which may be had in Albericas Gen- 
tili's two laſt Dialogues, which be- 
cauſe 1t 1s two ſportful, I forbear to men- 
tion, "That wherein they unconteſted- 
jyexcell being the Signification of words, 
will be allow'd ro tall much ſhort of the 
| knowledge of things. 

One thing ſhould not have been omit- 
ted, that has occalion'd no little obſcu- 
ity and contuſion : when the Law by 
| theBulk and number of Books that were 
| Writ; was grown too voluminous, a 
{| way was taken up of contracting it into 
z narrow Compats, by thort Notes and 
| Abbreviations : "This way was found to 
be of ſuch uſe and fo Compendious, that. 
| it prevail d much, but its inconvenience 
| was quickly di{cove:'d from the Am- 
{| bguity that ſuch fort Notes were tfub- 
i ect to, and therefore they were {orbid 
by a Conſtitution ( p) of Jaftinian, 
{ However the miſchict was not {o cafily 
1 rmedy*d as forbid, for ir. itil] prevail 
7 ed, and thet almoſt in Jaſiinian's own 
aj time, and fome of them have crept into 
. tie Florentine Pandetts, which tho not 

0 Ancien: 5 ll 147: C-as: forme bard 
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(a) F. :þ -S 
fllge E 
men:l. l. 1+ 
* * I ' 


CPV. Eterin 


Hug. 
Or:p. Jer, 
to 2 1+ 


 tit10n (7). 


been of opinion, but whom this very 
thing (g) does ſufficiently confute) 
yet muſt be granted to have beenwri 
ioon after; and at laſt they grew ty 
that height, and occaſiond ſuch Coy. 
tuſion and Ambiguity, that ſeveral Trez 
tifes have been writ to explain then: 
a Collection of which, and a Spccimer 
of the notes may be had in Patſchy; 
Even of late they have been found þ 
troubleſome, that the Italian entre 
them in his Prayer, amongſt the three 
Evils he Petition'd to be deliver'd from, 
(he might have deprecated greate 
Evils ) and after, Da furia ae villa, 
and Da guazzabuglio di medici ; De gi 
& cetera de notai, Was the third Þ& 


And here again, as in the entrant 
upon this Chapter, I muſt profeſs n 
citeem for the Roman Laws, whic 
1 would by no means be thought ! 
undervalue, and all that TI infer orpi: 
tend to prove 1s rhis, that no humas 
Laws are cxcmpt from faults, fin 
thoſe that have been lookr upon « 
molt perte&t in their kind have bt 
found upon Enquiry, to have 5 
many. 


CHAM 
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© 1A P;. XFY. 
Of Canon Law, 


Have no deſign to bring contempt 

upon the Antient Canons, which 
vere doubtleſs, very well fitted for the 
ocalons ofthe Church in its purer Ages ; 
having been fram'd by Men of Primi- 
tive Simplicity , In tree and conciliar Dc- 
bates, without any ambitious ns 
That which is juſtly complain'd of | 
that theſe Canons are too much hoy 
Qed, and a New fort of Difcipline C- 
reed in the Church, citabliſhd upon 
different foundations and oft-Lumes tor 
liferent ends with the tormer 5; whict 
's ſo notorious, that it has &g; Cn OCCa- 
fon to a diltinCtion amonslt toms Mem- 
bers of the Church of ixowme, butwixt 


the Old and New 1 aw: Elpec atly : 


mongit the French, who pretend that 
the Gallic Priotl 9s, are chiefly Re- 
mancers of rhe Ancient Cano! as, whic! 
they have pretery*d again{t the Encroi'- 
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ments of the Roman Pontif. For thx 
Prelate having taken advantage of the 
fall of the Roman Empire, and of th 
confuſion among his Neighbours, up 
the Inundation of the Gotbs and Vardi, 
and other Barbarous People ; and of the 
ignorance that en{wd thereon ; made z 
pretty calle ſhift to erect a New Empire, 
and tor its ſupport it was neceſſary t 
contrive and frame a New Law. - I ſhal 
not recount the {ſeveral advances tha 
were made, in the ſeveral Ages; Iſdr 
Colle&ion was the great and bold Stroke 
which tho, in 1ts main parts, 1t has been 
ſince diſcover'd ( /) to be as impudert 
a -Forgery as ever was, yet to this Dy 
ſtands recorded tor good Authority 
che Canon Law. 

'The two principal parts of this Lan, 
are, the Decree, andthe Decretals, whit: 
to give them the greater face of Auth 
rity, aniwer to the Pandects and Cod 
in the Civil Law : For as the Pandett 
contain the Anſwers and Opinions C 
famous Lawyers ; and the Code, tlt 
Decrees made and Sentences given bi 
Emperors ; to the Decree contitts chit 
of thic Opinions of the Fathers and Dt 
finitions of Councils ; and the Decretab 
of rhe occaſional Sentences and Decres 
of Popes. As to the Clementizes all 


Ex 


| omewhat Courſe, or it in quoting a 


,| fune of the time, than his own: But then 
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Extravagants, Which may anſwer to the 

Novels, they are only Suppliments to 

the other two parts, and we have yer 

10 Inſtitutes in the Canon Law, For 

xs to Lancelottus's Book of Inſtitutes, 

which Dr. Duck ſeems to make a part 

of the Corpus, he is therein miſtaken, 

for wanting Sanction and Authority, 

(s) it is only yet a private work. — (9 Por 
The Decree carries contradiction in ;, 7:5, 

ts very Title, being Concordantia Diſcor- Cr. Par. 

iwtiam Canonum, or a Concordance of ©" 

Gagreeing Canons : Or it there were 

none 1n the Title, I doubt there are too 

many in the Body of the Work, which 

have occaſion'd innumerable G/oſſes and 

bud the Canoniſts in reconciling tnem. 

[t having been compil'd by Grarzaz in 

an Ingnorant Age, we ought not to be 

to0 nice 1n examining it and perhaps it 

were unreaſonable to require too much 

curacy, among!t {0 muci: Ignorance z 

and therefore it his Style in Latin be 
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Greek Father or Council, he mittakes 
their meaning, or gives a wrong one, that 
mght eafily be forgiven kim,Greek being 
iLanguage, rhat was not underitood in 
that Age, and was rather the mus:or- 
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it he gives us {ſuch Fathers and Councils 
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as have no Being, or if he miſtake, | 
Father for a Council or a Conncil & 
a Farther ; this ſurely 1s not fo pardons 
ble, and yet this 1s, what he has be 
(x) Ant. charg?d w ith, (x) by Authors of his owr 
ut Communi on. And among the ae 
Grat.Dial. who are not uſually w anting IN the 
:- &- Cauſe of their Church, Bellarmin own 
that he has quoted a Herctick inſtes 
of a Father. And the poor Monk har. 
ins probably never {een many of th: 
Decrees and Coun ils, that he had 0 
cation to uie, nor trac*d his Aurthorti 
ro the!r Fountains, but having made 
aſe of others Colle Rions, It Wa: - impol 
ſible but he ſhould fill into miſtake; 
which are {0 numerous, eſpecially i 
che names oi Perſons and Places, thi 
a Man had need of good $ﬆ& ll » 
Fliſtory, anl of a New Geography t 
Tet Icritat > bam ariche ; 2nd withon 
{uch he'ps, one may eny lole Iumfct 
in tra: —_ THEIR D1CY x 
It m2! : bY acted that he ſhoul! 
be r werty exact in the names of Pope, 
FNCte being kis 1av vers, Whoſe Ab 
cOrIty a makes uis of upon all oc 
f10nNS, an yet even in thee he frequent 
ty miſcarics, and gives us ſuch nams 
45S were never neard of in Ancient $6 
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[tis true the ' Canoniits endeavour 10 
| cconctlethis, by alledging other places 
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ne in mind of a late noted Author, 
who has given us a Church H, ſtory of 
Biſbops Lad their Councils ; for as in that 
Book, you may meet with a Council 
at Araufican,l 3) Arother at Toletane and (3) Y. Mr. 
1 third at Vienna near France, with 0- aAfer'® 
thers as remote from knowledge, as 
theſe are ; 10 in Gra?247,you may find like 


miſtakes, only altering the Language, 


| a Conciliam Anraltcenle , Anguiritanum . 


piþaleaſe, and more of rhe like nature 

ane would be tempted to think, that 
Vr, B. had ſtudy” d the Canon Law and 
kd borrow*'d his Authorittes from 


| thence. 


After ſo much Ignorance, we are n9t to 
wonder, if Gra!:aa have no very tavour- 
ableopinion of Humane Learmng, which 
5 condemned in the Decree, more par- 
ticularly Poctry and Logic: Thoſe ofthe 


| higheſt order in the Church, even Bi- 
| ſhops thenulelves (z) are forbid to read '+) Y. Di- 


Books of Heathen Learning, and St kth 


Tom's Authority is urg'd w ho was re- (2,17 


provid by an Angel for reading Crero, neg 


in the Decree, where Learni Ng 15 al- 


ed, and by ſhowing it t0 be Grars: 


as wav, to cite differing Canons and 


Opinions to the ſame purpoſe ; and 1 
will 
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gory XIIT. But was ſtill more ſurpris%, 


will grant ſo much if they pleaſe, hy 
then 1t can be no great commendationg 
a Law, that it c2:tains ſuch contran 
Opinions, that it cuult be another Mar; 
work to reconcile them. Nor does hy 
Morality exceed his Learning , the Ds 
cree 1n caſe of two Evils, the one of 
which 15 unavoidable, allows us to chu 
the leſs (4) ; which-although the Cans 


niſts would underſtand of the Evil |; 


puniſhment, yet it ſeems pretty pla 
trom the Text, and the Inſtances ther 
produc'd, that it mult be underſtoodg 
the Evil of Sin; in which Senſe the 
Caſe can never happen, unlels we wil 
admit of a neceſſity of fining, whit 
's as impoſſible in Morality, as any th 
crreateſt difficulty can be, in Nature. Tha 
which follows 1n the 3 4th DiltinQtions 
vet worle, is qui non habet axorem, 0 
pro uxore Concubinam habet, a Commun 
-ne non repellatur ;, which in modeſty Itor 
bear to tranſlate, and could hardly hai: 
believe it, to have been in Gratian : And 
whenT firſt met with it there, I thought 
it had been only to be found in ſom: 
old Editions, and.concluded with nj 
i-If, it mult be amended in that more 
correct and authoriz'd Edition by Gr 


when 1 tound it itand there uncore: 
ol 
| 
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| ed, as if there had been no hurt done. 
| think nothing can be ſaid worſe, unleſs 
what is ſaid by the Learned Azt. Aa-" 
retinas 10 his fifteenth Dialogue of his 


Emendation, to be in ſome Books of Gra- 
tian be ſo, Qui non habet uxorem, loco 
illius Concubinam habere debet. If any 
thing can be ſaid worſe of them, than 
they have faid themſelves, it may be had 


in Luther (6) who began the Reforma-(6) %p7- 


in vindication of what he had done, 
made a Collection of ſuch Articles, as 
were moſt liable to give offence. TI have 
not yet compar*'d his Quotations with 
the Text, and thereforedo not put them 
down, but if they be faithful, I am ſure 
there 15 enough, to give a Man a hard o- 
pinion of the Canon Law. 

The Decretals tho not altogether ſo 
groſs as the Decree, are more Imper1- 
ous, having appear'd in the world, 
when the Papal Power was grown to its 
full height, and having been compiPd by 
Gregory IX. and conſiſting principally 
of the Conſtitutions of [zzocert II. the 
irſt of whom wag'd almoſt a continual 
War with an Emperor ; and the latter 
wbjugated a King, and calFd him his 
Viſal, nothing better could be expected. 
For tho ſeveral Conciliar Decrecs and 
| Canons 


ton with burning the Canon Law, and _ = 
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(+) 14h, 1, £4lS (c) That no Councils have prefix 
Tir. 6.Cap. Laws to the Church of Rome, imasmuj 
4+ 
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Canons were intermix*d, With the Þ,, 
pal Conſtitutions, 1 ©: they are with {yg 
Exceptions and Reſervations to th 
Pope's diſpenſing Power and abſoly; 
Dominion, that they became uſelek- 
Pope's were now become the Founta 
of all Power, and both Princes and Cay. 
cils were brought under their Obed. 
ence. It is expreſly ſaid in the Decr, 


as all Councils do borrow their Authni. 
ty from that Church, and the Papal 4s 
thority is excepted in them all. And [Is 
nocent, 1n the Title, De Majoritate, &. 
alts the Papal Power as much aboveth: 
Regal, as Spiritual things are better tha 
Temporal, or the Soul Superior to th 
Body ; and having compar'd theſe tw 
Powers, to the . two great Lights u 
the Firmament, infers from thenc, 
That the Pontihcal Authority, 1s as mud 
Superior to the Regal, as the Sun | 
oreater than the Moon. Upon wh 
there ariling ſome difference, concert 
ing the proportion of Magnitude, betwi 
theſe two Luminaries, and conſequent 
ly betwixt theſe twoother great Power; 
tne Gloſs does learncdly reter us, t0 
Prolemy's Almazeſt to adjuſt the propar 
tion. Bur Inecd not cite particular Cot- 
{t1tur10ns 
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fitutions, a good part of the Decretals 


curning upon this point, and reſolving all 
into a Monarchical Power at Rome : 


For which reaſon the five Books of Gre. * 
{rj (a) have not yet been receiv'd in (4)79jar. 


france without Reſtrictions; no more 


TA du 


Droit C an. 


than the ſixth Book of Boziface VIII. has Po. 2. 


been. | 
The Clementizes, notwithſtanding a 


ovod part of them were given in a 
pretended Generel Council at Vrexaa in 
France, yet are no Conciliar Decrees, 
ly the Conſtitutions of Clement V. 
Such having been the manner of ſome 


-| of the late Weſtern Councils, That the 


Biſhops were only Aſſeſſors or Adviſers, 
or at the moſt Aſſenters, and the Pope a- 
lone defin'd in a pretty abſolute man- 
ner ; and therefore they are not ſtyPd 
Decrees of ſuch a Council, only the 
Conſtitutions of Clement in the Council 
at Vienna, The Extravagapts are ted1- 
ous things, and want that Majeſty , 
which Brevity gives to Sanctions and 
Decrees : Both they and the Clementires 
have this beſides, that having been 
compild in the Scholaſtick Age of the 
Church, they are mixt with 'Theologt- 
al Queſtions, and are as much Divuu- 
ly, as Law. 


\or 


Ch. 15.17. 
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Ce) QuAN- 
doque eſt 
aliquod, 
Jus, quod 
20n eſt 4- 
quum nec 
quſtum-— 
Diſt. 1. 


(f )Lib.1. 
Ttho3 


Nor is the Gloſs better than the Tex 
which, however it be of great auths 
rity among the Canoniſts, yet it mz 
be juſtly q. eſtioned, whether it deſerye; 
ſo much ? For to take things as they 
riſe and to go no further than the fir} 
Page of the Decree : Gratian having he. 
gun his Book very properly, by diſtingy. 
ſhing betwixt the ſeveral ſorts of Right 
and having ſaid that Jas, was fo calle 
becauſe it was Juſt. The Gloſs up 
this obſerves, that there 1s a Right that 
is neither Equitable nor Juſt (e) and 
produceth Inſtances, that are neithe 
pertinent, . nor prove the Point ; and 
then concludes, that in all Caſes upon: 
Reaſon and for public Good, Rigor 
induc'd againſt natural Equity, and in 
ſome Caſes, without a Reaſon. Tak 
another Inſtance upon the Decretals, (f) 
which beginning with the Symbo], d 
our Faith : upon that the Author of the 
Gloſs enquiries into the nature of Faith, 
and having paſs'd the Apoſtle's account 
as an imperfect Definition, gives a muct 
more inſufficient one of his own; ff 
which he is juſtly chaſtis'd by Eraſmus 
And as for the word Symbol that 
{ſhould not ſeem to be over difficult, ht 
derives it from, Sy, and Bolus, whid 
1a the Language of the Gloſs does iy 

nifc, 
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whe, Morſellus ; and then enquiring in- 
o the number of Symbols, he adds a 
furth to the other three; for no rea- 
ſon that I can ſee, unleſs it were, . that 


| they might anſwer to ſo many Goſpels. 


Befides other leſs miſtakes upon the lame 

Title, which I paſs over, becauſe the 

lame Gloſs ſays J that, Modicum quid 

wn xocet, and cites the Decretals * * Zis.«. 
for it, where modica res, 15 ſaid not to po voy 
nduce Simony ; and yet the Modica Res, 

there mention'd, 1s a Horſe. 

The Canoniſt are too numerous to 
te mention'd here, and theretore I paſs 
them over, and indeed they general- 
ly keep to their Text, and run out up- 
on the power of the Pope, to the 
great Diminution of Councils, or 1n- 
deed of any other Authority : And 
Whereas in that large Collection of 
Tratts that was .publiſh'd at Yerice , 
there are two Groſs Volumes concern- 
ng the power of Popes, and their Cardi- 
mals ; it is very obſervable, that there 
$ ſcarce any thing ſaid of Councils , 
unleſs by ſuch, as will be ſure to ſub- 


| them-to the Pope. That Haughty (&//*'*2*; 


. . . . SIC ala. 
biſhop is their darling Theme, and one 7-4. 7: 
d them has gone fo low, as to write 45:7 


a Tract , (2) about the Adoration ct Prime i: 


| bi Feet, Nor ſhall inſiſt upon the ditf- "27-19 
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fering Opinions and Conſtitutions ;, 
the Decree and Decretals, in how ny. 
ny things they interferrand croſs, any 
in how many more, they contradig| — 
the Civil Law. Bapt « Santto Blij, 
has furniſh'd us with two hundred cy. 
traditions betwixt the Canon and Ciyj 
Law : Zanetin has diſcover'd a prex 
many differences of the ſame kind, ant 
TI ſuppoſe it were no hard matter, t 
{well the account yet higher : Bu] 
I leave thoſe, we have already, to be|F] 
reconciPd by the Learned 1n the Lay, [ 


CHuAatþ 
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CH A FAV: 
Of Phyſzc. 


F any credit may be given to P/izy 
(!) we thall have no reaton to boaſt) 238. 8. 
« tang Invention of Phylic, two great* 26-27: 
(perarions 1n that Art, having been 
ing to two inconliderable Creatures. 
Bleeding and Purge have been taught 
5 by the Frppopotamus and Jbs, the 
former of which being over-charg'd 
with Blood, breaths a Vain by rowling 
himſelf among the ſharp reeds of the 
Nike; and the latter ſucking 1n the Salt 
Water, adminiſters a Cathartic, by turn- 
her Bill upon her Fundament. TI 
vl not vouch for my Author, (whom 
tI would make uſe of, it ſhould be to 
different purpoſe, in ſhowing, how 
tlercliance there is upon our Natural 
ſtory ) although the account he gives 
fr of Phvlic may be as true, as theirs 
: N iS, 
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, who tetch its Original from ſul. |m 
pras and Apollo, fr 
It 1s doubtlcts ancient, Men's neeef. | al 
tity and delire of Health did put then] 
early upon this ſearch, and Feipporratsl] {6 
who lid 2000 vears ago has left x] no 
Freatife concerning, ancrent Phyſic; þ 
that it was ancicnt in his time, Buttk|6 
Phylic then in ule was chiefly Empers|m: 
cal, Hippocrates brought in the Rationdth 
way, and what he did in this Art, did 
ſo tar ſurpaſs others Jabours, that theirti 
Works are in a manner loſt and forgnt;|by 
and Hippocrates who was then a Modem, [by 
15tO Usa very ancient Author, His Ag ht 
gave him Authority, and although tha! 
and his ſhort way of writing, taeÞ( 
rendred him leſs intelligible to ord | | 

ry Readers, yet he was almoſt unweit 

ſally follow d : His Aphriſms have beiot 

;, #77;0- lookt upon as Maxims, and Macrobius(t|wi 
== peaks -of his knowledge in ſuch lofts [Fri 
ztere ſtrains, as are only agreeable to Galſzc 
quan fait Almighty. Notwithſtanding, of kt 
4+ © he hasbeen diſcover'd to be a frail Ma, 
his Aphoriſms have been examin'd, ant 

the danger deteQted, in blindly follow-n 

Ing great Names ; and how miſchie 
vous the conſequences may have been, 
inan implicit ſubmiſſion to all his Ruls, 
mia 


1s 
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may appear from one, which once crude- 

5 {wallow*d, has colt ſo many lives, 

Tall which might have been fav'd, had 

| the contrary practice ben ventured upon 

| fooner, which 15 now found (J) to be) Þo#. 
IFN , uſ. Exper, 

| rot only Sate but Salutary, PLcL Pay. 

| Galea as he difters from Hippocrates in 2. p. 5+ 

[ome things, ſo he follows him in the 

[main, and both in explaining his Au- 

|]thor, and where he gives us his own 

{|Sntiments, 1s ſomewhat tedious ; he 

rÞtres and diftracts his Reader as much 

:[by being too large, as the other does, 

[by ſaying too little, which yet might 

x |: excus'd, had he in ſo many groſs 

t [Yolumes and different Treatifes, left us 

£ |: Compleat Body of Phyfic. Bur thishe 

»|5 fofar from having done, that 1t ſcarce 

{rms to have been in his defign ; moſt 

eJot his pieces having been undertaken 

tÞwith particular views, cither to gratihe 

Friends, or as helps of memory, or ex- 

a:reſes of invention. His Anatomical 

teces, which have been cry*d up above 

neafure, have been leſs admir'd, fince 

nicer Obſervations have been made in 

Pntomy, than he was capable of ma- 

ng; and thoſe which he has made, 

t often erroneous, for want of Compa- 

fare Anatomy, in comparing and d1- 

ay N 2 {tinguiſh- 
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{tnguſhing, betwixt the Bodies of Mer 
and Brutcs : Moſt of his Obſervations 
has ving beea nm _ upon the latter, and it 
being queſtionable, whether he ever ſay 
the dilection of a Humane Body. Eve: 
his Trearie De Ulu Partinm has been 
centur'd, as in many things grounded 
upon IIETONCES of his own, rather than 
upon Obſervations trom Experience and 
View; and tic.P arts are dc{cribed there 
mn ſuch order,asnone will think ht to imi- 
tute,  uniets any man can find method, in 
begin! ing with the hand and proceeding 
to the F 00, ancl 10 up again to the Belly, 
And tho? he has been remarkable for hi 
Care and renderneſs of Lite, which hel; 
has expreſs'd, as in other Inſtances, {0 
particularly 1n being againſt publiſhing 
exquilite 1 Teatiſes of the Nature of Poy- 
ſons, yet I queltion whether it will be 
thought another Inſtance of it, that he 
ſometimes took away {1x pounds bj 
7 Blood (a) in a Feaver: And bled hi 
Patients, till by fainting they could beay 
+4; no longer, tor which he was twitted ul; 
p. 14+ his own time, as appears from hs 
ir, Books») and” was {aid to work Cure 
rh ted, DY mMUN theri ns Diſeaſes, \ 
2-6 ey} hatever faults he had muſt hav 
h-£ciideriv dupon his Succelſors, for asIt 
COM- 
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ommented upon Hyppocrates, fo the fol- 
bowing Phyſicians have copy'd Gates, 
The Greeks Oribaſers, Afgineta, and 
ftins havein a manner tr anſcr bed him ; 

nd Avicen and the Arabians have done 
Itle more . than tranſlate Gaſlez into 
heir own "Tongue : And their 'Tran- 
tions having not becn over faithfull, 


1nd the Verſion double ; tirit from the 
[oreck to the Aravic, : nd from that back 
|zan into the Latin, they cannot be de- 


xaded upon without imminent hazard, 
pecially in the names ot Drugs and 
fants, where the miſtake in a word, 
my endanger a Lite. They were ſub- 
& Men and molt of them Logicians, 
xordingly they have given method, 
nd ſhed ſubtiſty upon their Author 


Jad little more can be faid for 


tem, 

The Chymilts have appear'd with to 
nch Oſtentation, - and with fuch Con- 
empt of the Ar abians and Galen, that 
have been made to expect wonders 
om their performances. Parace!ſus 
mho would be thought the Head of a 
kt, has treated the Galeniſts ſo rude- 
as if they were the moſt ignorant 
len in the World, and had little Skill 


[ond a Plaiſter or a Purge : Tho net- 
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ther ought he, to have vaunted 6 
much of his Dilcoveries ; One of his 
great Admirers (o) having ſhown, tha 
{ome part of his skill was ſtole: And 
it is ſome prejudice againlt him, thats 
Man who pretended to-{uch immorta] 


Remedies, ſhould himſelf die in his for. | 


tyieventh year, whereas Hippocrates and 
Galen are \aid to have lived beyond x 
hundred. | 

If there be any thing certain in Chy. 
miſtry, 1t ought to be their firſt Prin- 
ciples, which the Chymiits have ſub- 
{tituted in the place of others, which 
they have thought tit ro explode ; and 
pretend that theirs are ſo evident from 
the Azalyſ:s of Bodies, that there can 
be no room for doubt; and yet where- 
as at firſt, we had only three of thele 
Principles, the:r number 1salready {woln 
to tive, and who knows whether they 
may ſtop there 2 Or whether thelr pra 
ctice be better grounded than the prin 
ciples they go on ? For tho great Cure 
havebcen cected by Chymical preſcri- 
tions, and thulke too in a manner {eb 
cloying and nauſcous , than the for 
mer practice would admit of, by ſept 
rating the Faces, with which the G# 
lenical Medicines arc clos'd; yet the 
; q ueſtion 
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eftion will be, whether they be not 
tended with other inconveniences ? 
Whether they be equally ſafe, and have 
dangerous conſequences to diſcourage 
heir uſe ? It will not be deny*d, that 
he Chymical Preparations are more vi- 
vrous and potent in their cftects than 
the Galenical are, and often work ſuch 
Cures, as the other groſs Medicines have 
w activity enough to effect : But then 
$their activity 1s great, 15 not the dan- 
xrſo too? And does not the fame 
wwer, that enables them to heal, em- 
wer them to deſtroy ? And whiltt the 
(ures are recorded, are not the miſcar- 
mges forgot ? Have not our Enterpri- 
lug Chymiſts ſometimes preſerv'd lite, 
mly to make it the more miſerable ” 
ind fav*d their Patients by ruining rheir 
Conſtitutions ? Have not their itrong 
(wats ofren diforder'd the Head ? And 
her too free uſe of Mercury, Ant imony, 
kc, the whole habit of the Body ? It 
ch Cures be ofter'd me, I hardly ac- 
cept them. He is the true Phyſitian , 
who attends toall poſſible Contequences, 
who does not heal one Diſeaſe, by pro- 
wring us a worſe, but reſtores ſuch a lite, 
8a Man can enjoy ; but where ſhall 


lus Perfet Man be found ? 
N.4 -: Some 
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Some have gone as far as Chinato find 
him out, of which People's skill ſuch 
wW onders have been reported, as the 
Chymilts themſelves can hardly pretend 
to. The CircuJation. of the Blood, 
which with us 15 a Modern Diſcove. 
ry, has been known there according to 


@) Far.%%- J/offius (p) 4coo years, they have ſuch 


ſervat. þ. 


TOs 7 bs 


(4)Le C 0, 
pre Let. 8. 


Skill in Pulſes as is not to be 1magin'd, 
but by thoſe that are acquainted with 
them; and the Arabians are there ſaid, 
to have borrow*d thence their know- 
ledge in Phyſic. Even the Miſſions. 
ries who have reaſon to know them 
beſt, grant, that there 15 ſomewhat 
ſurpr; ling, in theirskill of Pulſes, (9) tell 
that they "have made obſervation in Medi. 
cine 4000 years ; and that when all the 
Books: in C/:2:4 were ordered to be burnt 
by the Emperor Chiohamr:z, thoſein Phy: 
fie were preſerv*d by a particular CxCep- 
ton. Bur yetthey likewiſe acquaint us 
that mott of their skill is built upon 
Obſervations, which have not been 1m- 
prov'd, to fuch purpoſes as they would 
have been by jhe Europeans ; and that 


for want of Philoſophy and Anatomy | 
the great Foundations ot Medicine, ther | 


Notions arc contus'd, and their Praftice 
in ſome things Eculons: The Chine(t 
are 
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re an unaccountable fort of People, 
trangely compounded of Knowledge 
ad Tgnorance ; they have had Printing 
nong. them, and Gun-powder, and the 
iſe of the Compaſs, long before they 
ame among the Europeans; and yet 
br want of duc improvement , theſe 
ieful Inventions have not turn'd to 
any great account ; and Phyſic has had 
he fame Fate. So that after all our 
ſavel, the moſt conſiderable improve- 
nents in. this Art, are molt probably 
phe found at home ; and being to near, 
ed not be much enquir*d into. 

We havegenerally Men enough ready 
v2 publiſh diſcoveries whether real or 
metended, whilſt dehciences in moſt 
Irts are often conceaPd or palſs'd bv in 
lence, What noiſe have we had for 
bme ycars about 7 ranſplantation of Dil- 
aſks, and Transfuſion of Blood, the lat- 
zr of which has taken up {o much room 
n the Journal Des Scavans, and Phi- 
blophical Tranſactions ; and the 
Engliſh and French have contended 
orthe diſcovery ; which notwithſtand- 
ng as far as I can fee, 1s like to be of 
0uſe or Credit to either Nation. 
ſhe retrieving the Ancient Brzttanica 
as made no leſs noiſe, Murtingins has 
Writ 


* > - 
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"* who cither has not met with M, Lew 
werhoek and his Experiments, or can-J1 


writ a Book upon it, and we were made 
to hope for a {pecific againſt the Scuryy: 
After all it is hike ro come to nothing, 
and men looſe their "Teeth and die a, 
they did before. The Circulation of 
the Spirits 1s a third Invention, which, 
if T might have' leave to judge, I 
ſhould think ſcarce capable of being 
prov*d ; tor neither arc the Spirits them- 
{elves vilible, nor, as far as I know, 
does any Ligature or Tumor 1n the 
Nerve diſcover their Motion. The 
Circulation of the Blood has indeed 
been ſaid to be demonſtrated to Senſe by 
Monſieur Leeawenhoek , by the help of 
his Glaſſes, and Men have been look 
upon as dull, that will not fee it; ] 
will not queſtion the Fact, tho I can- 
not but obferve, that a late talzan (7) 
Author has in effect done it for me, 


not ſee ſo clearly in his Glaſſes as he 
docs; which however 1t be, ought to 


be fome check upon atſurance. I might! 


enumerate a Avorld of ſuch like patt- 
ewlars; Aawald's Panacza dilculs'd b 
F abawvias, and Butle;*s Srone-ſo mul 
magnifnd by J1-lmout , were as mul 
taller of in thc own time as moſt 

thing 


thiogs we can pretend to,and > they are 
lead and have been buried with their 
Authors. 


The moſt conſiderable real diſcove- 
nes that have becn lately made, have 
heen in Anatomy, and Botany : no 
Man in his right wits, will conteſt the 
brmer ; tho the diſcoveries in thet 
kind have been rather in the parts of 
he Body, than in the Humors and Spt- 
its and Blood, which are the principal 


[Fat of Health as well as Diſeaſe : For 
[thefirſt ſeem deſign'd for Strength and 
[Motion, and fall not improperly under 
the Surgeon's Skill ; the latter are the Seat 
{f Life and under the conlideration of 
[hyſic, and are yet imperfectly undet- 


ood. Till theſe be thoroughly known, 
thich perhaps they never wall, there 


[vill be one fundamental Defhuency in 
Jour Phyſic. 


Another great Defictency was ob- 


>. : ) 1, 
and that is in Compartive Anatomy : 


fdethen granted, as we may with more 
afety, that ſimple Anatomy had been 
karly handled, and that the ſeveral 

parts 
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/ 


krv'd by my Lord Bacon ( /) 1n his(/) Ads. 
-[ime, that will I believe always hold,  E<2:n- 
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parts had been diligently obſerv'd and 
deſcrib'd ; but the fame parts in diffe. 
rent Perſons had nor been duly compar, 
nor have they yet been; tho we may 
differ as much in the inward parts of 
our Bodics, as we do 1n our Outward 
Features, and that difference may occ. 
ſion great variety in Application and 
Curc. This is a dehiciency that j 
not like to have a {ſpeedy remedy, re. 
quiring more Diſſections than molt Men 
have opportunity of making. 


Nor are the deficiences leſs in the 
Botanic part ; tor though this ſort of 
knowledge be mightily enlarg'd, ſince 
the diſcovery of the Eaſt and Welt 
Indics, by opening a valt Field, and 
giving a much - larger range to 1t than 
it had beiore, yet the great difficulty 
remains 1till to be overcome : our Her- 
bals, it 1s true, are fſuiticiently ſtor'd 
with Plants, and we have made a to 
lerable ſhift, to reduce them to Claſſes, 
and to deſcribe them by Marks and 
Sicnatures, ſo far as to deſtinguiſh them 
from one another : But as their Cha- 
racteriſtic marks are known, are their 
Virtues fo too? ] believe no Man will 
zenture tn afirm it. The nalities of 

Many 
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navy of our Plants and Simples are 
jet in the dark, or {0 uncertain in their 
werations , that they are rather mat- 
zr of Curioſity, than Subjects of Skill : 
0r where ſome of their vertues are too 
zmarkable to be conceal'd, yet they 
jt one way ſingly, and quite others 
wiſe in Mixture and: Compoſition ; or 
hey may have one effect, when out- 
wardly applied, and a quite different 
me when taken inwardly, after they 
hve undergone fo many alterations in 
he Blood and Stomach, as they muſt 
6, before they can reach the part 
&k&ed; and they may again vary , 
xcording to the difterent temper of the 
Bodies, to Which they are applied. It 
s not enough to ſay, their natures may 
tk known by being Chymically el} 
red, for their cttects are often very 
lſproportionable to the principles and 
arts that reſult trom the Azalyſts ; there 
xe other parts more ſubtle, and yet 
moſt active and vigorous in their Opera- 
ion, that aCt upon the Spirits, as the grof- 
kr part do upon the Blood and Humors, 
ad thoſe the ſubtileſt Chymiſts, and 
the moſt exquiſite Analylis will not be 
ible to reach. 
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In ſhort whether we conſider our 
Bodies, or our Medecines, Phyſic muſt 
be the moſt uncertain thing imaginable: 
Our Bodies are more compounded and 
unequal, than other Bodies are, molt 
other Creatures live upon a ſimple 
Diet and are regular m their Appetites: 
whereas Man feeds almolt upon every 
thing, Fleth and Fiſh, Fruits and 
Plants, from the Fruit ot our Gardens 
to the Muſhrom upon the Dunghl; 
and where Appetite fails, the Inven- 
tion 1s calld in to {well the Account; 
high Sauces and rich Spices are fetch'q 
from the Izd/zs, which occaſion ſtrong 
Fermentations and infinite diſorder in 
the Blood and Humors : Hence pro- 
&cd fuch varity of Dileaſes as perplex 
and diſtract the Phyſicians Skill, A 
found Body and Healthy Conltitution 1 
cally reſtor'd when out ot order, Na- 
Te in a great meaſure does its Own 
work, (a noted in{tance whereof, we 
have in Coraaro mn Lelfivs, who by re 
oularity and temperance had brought 
«80 infirm Body to ſuch a temper, that 
Ic was not troubled with any Difeale, 
and any wound in him would in a 
manner heal it felt) whereas in a dif- 

ordercd 
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xdered Body, every Iitle thing is 
Wound and Difeate, and a Phyſitian 
nult give a new - Conſtitution, before 
ke can perfect a Cure, this is a hard 
ral upon our Phyfitian, and yet by 
ur way of living we often require 


1” 


icines and Methods of Cure w:ll nor 
mble him to work Wonders : For 
ho our Materia Medica be large enough, 
nd to look into our Diſpenſatories , 
ne would think no Diſeaſe incurable, 
ret the miſchief of it is, all thoſe fine 
Medicines, do not always anſwer 1n 
he Application, nor have they been 
ound ſo Soverain in our Bodies, as they 
re in our Books. All which things 
ave fo diſtracted our Phyſitians, that 
aey vary even in the molt common 
lkethods : Ar one time they keep their 
atients ſo cloſe and warm , as almoſt Wl 
0 ſtifle rhem with care, and all on a Whit 
udden the Cold Regimen is in vogue ; MF 
none Age Alkalies are in tafhion, and Wl: 
the next Acids begin to recover Cre- Wl 
it; Axtimony at One time is next to it 

byſon, and again, the moſt innocent Wh 
lng in the world, if duly prepared : Wt 
Bleeding [FRG 


| 
| 

It is the harder, becauſe his Me- It 1 
| In 
| 
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Bleeding is praCtis'd in one Nation, ang 
condemn'd by their Neighbours ; ſome 
People are prodigal of their Blood, and 
others {0 iparing, as It {0 much [ ife 
and Blood went together ; Helmont ang 
his Followers arc tor the Jatter way, 
Galea and IWllis and their Followers | 
encouage rhe former ; and all of them, 
as you will imagine, with equal afſy 
Fance. 


CHAPF 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of Critical Learning. 


Riticiſm as 1t 1s uſually practis'd, is 
little more than an Arr of htinding 
cults, an'! tofe commonly little ones 
0, \ and ſuch asare of ſmall i Importance 
wt Scope and Dclign of an Author, 
Monſieur Bazle was icn {ible of this n 
zhoſe firſt delign was, to publiſh a Di- 
tonary of Faults, but was diverted 
0m his Purpoſe, by his Friends repre- 
ting to him, -that they were not con- 
ierable enough to beinfilted on; And 
«he had that to fay for imſelt, that 
&y were ſuch as were taken noiice by 
wuigcr and other noted Critics, either 
ime miſtake in a N; ame, Tune, Place, 
rothcr mine Circumitance, The tut) 
fitis, Criticiſm is at a low Ebb, Me:; 
vl be finding faults in Authors, and yer 
ir fore is well near exhauſted, for there 
() Th 
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are few Faults in this kind, that haveng 
becn taken notice of. tet 
þ r 4jz42its and the hir{t {ct © f Critics ha nel 
Matter enongh to work upon, a lons i 
Ave of IDnorance had cut out ſufficien Vil 
Employnicnt, by vitious Copies and ob. ft! 
rruding Spurious for Genuine Authors;Jin 
the di {ti nguiſhing of which was a Wor it 
of Uſe and Skill” But after the Buſineſ hh; 
s pretty well done, the Vein of Critic-fth 
ſing {til] continues ; Men will play ail 
ſmall Games rather than want Employ-ſ: 
ment, ſo tuat our Modern Critics haveſte. 
ult ally either degenerated 1ntoGrammaſsa 
rians, or it they loar higher, 1t'1s too ofa 
rein; by \CNFUriNg tO0 treely upon thoſeþ n 
Boos, winch ought to be handled withſave 
ercater icndernets: Their Buſineſs ſomePey 
rimcs 15 in linding Faults, where therff 
arc NONC, Or in perverting the Senſe, th 
they may make room tor Corredtionſal 
And for as much as theſe Men' do finlfi 
Faults with all the World, they have noſſao 
realC1n to 1240 1t amis, if one who is noneuot 
of their Niumnber, does find one or two F 
In them. 1] ſhall ſeek for no more (no 
have 1 Wen tn the comnals of a Cha 
| [1 
ter) but itiey ſhalt be in two Critics dlþ 


Cr:t1c:5m, tic Other, A Critical Hiſtory 1 
the Uia ai ww 1 eſt aut . 
The 


— 
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{| The former, Monficur / Clerc, is as 
rein his Cenfures, as any Man I ever 

net with, and oft times as Unhappy : 

le begins with Eraſzzus, tor I take the 

lt chiog I mect with, whom he exXPO- 

.ſ{ (2) as ignorant in Geography, for ha- (!?2 4s 
Jing in his Notes upon Act. 28. miſtaken * — Fu 
: Rorumm, a CC: 199 n [: aly, for a Tow n in S:- El. Lond. 
n h: and for kay ing took 1/:/izaan Ifland, 


l cher tor 1/77z/cze a City ; or the ſame 
| 
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tld, that is lituate iu the Med Iterranean, 
A « Afric 43 Sci, tor an obicure Ifland in 
elle Adriatic ; and then talls toul on him, 
| 5a Van that had ſcarce ever ſeen a Ge: 
Jmphical Map. Ir tecn'd very ſtrange 
2 me, that Era/;zus who 15 known to 
ue writ his Comme:tarics upon the 
ew Teſtament, with the Map of the 
epi Frmpire alw ays betore him, ſhould 
a: guilty of tuch Errors jn Geography, 
w therefore | had the cur 1olity to CON- 
lt the Author : 1 have not fo bad an E- 
Þ © of Eraſmus, as Mont! eur Le Clerc 
gÞuotes, nor do I believe he quotes him 
fully in any Edition, but I conſult- 
{the worſt Edition I could meet with; 

that, lic 1s 10 far from Plact 1g Rbegium 
niculy, that he expreizy ſays, It15a Ci- 
IN l! ai and corrects St. Jerome for 
Wing __ euilty Ot 1o groſs 4 mi- 
I% And as to 5e/it4 theliland, hedi- 


If () 7 rectly 
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rectly diſtinguiſheth it from Mirylene the 1 
City, wh: < Ifland he placeth betwir th 
Africa and Sict /y, a Situation very dif. J% 
rent from that, which Monſicur LeCln $10 
endeavors to falten UPOn 11m. Era 


Monſi-ur Le Cer mn the next place MT [11 

angry with Eraſmes tor quoting Huy i 

( a3e[is, being an Author of no Credit, }P! 

and one who Iiv'd in the Scholaſtic Ape, bret 

1nd 1cems to think he was led into his 10 { 
Mitake, by truſting ſo mean an Autho- |t 

1 = wh s true Eraſmus docs quote Hugo & 
(74315 hut it is only to make ſportwith[5 

him, as "— docs fometimes with tel 
Scholemen, and Vonlicur Le Clerc need. f®* 

ed not have gone above ten Lines further: 

for a convincing Proot of this, where ' 

(#') '" *. Faſzr:s Calls 1 10 [) his Reader tolaugh (df 
Sh, BY Ft KY 20 Carreaſts tor his Critical Obſer al 


Coli | 
Viatlon UPON tl C 5 20 of Caſtor and Pu {pl 
lux, FP Y.fe1 

A ML 


Well! Bur Eraſmus is not yet clardf 
Monficur L: «./-rc, for he remembers,thy | 
Fraſns ten ewhere i 11 his Notes upod 
St, Jerowr.” . Fpiltles, wiltakes the Ot 
Ailee for the Tland Adelzta, only h 
fory 04S the particular place, but is ſome 
Where, where St. Jer ome mention 
St. Pant's *hipwrack : ] aiways ſuſpect! 

Mai 
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Man where he forgets the place, and 
therefore T wiil hetp his Memory ; it 1510 
if, Jeroms Rpiitle to Occanus in the tiutt 
Tome of Era/zvrs's Edition, where, if 

Fraſmns reads i{rtyleae, T iuppole it was 

ly becauſe, it was the lame word , 

[uhich was us'd by his Author Sr. Jerom, 

br both of them make it an Ifland and 

aprefly the fame, where Sr. Paz! ſut- 

med Shipwrack, and withour quetti- 

n the ſame, that Eraſmus meant 1m his 

IVotes upon the 44s. It Eraſiuns beto 
xblam'd in any thing, 1t is for mak- 

1 St. Jerome, rcad Mityleae inſtead 

It M-1zta, for in all the 8375S. that T 

Fe ſeen of thar Father, and 1 have 

kn more tian one, the reading 1s, Me- 

1: But ] darc lay that 15 more than 

PLL? Clerc knows. Eraſmus may have 

J:d miſtakes in Criticiſm, for tho he tells 

| of himſelf, that his care in publiſhing 

L.frozze Was tuch, that 1t colt himalmoit 

zSmuch pains, in reftoring his Works, 

it did the Author in writing them 5 (x) Epiſt, 
it Marizaus Victorins (x) precends tO Pio tnwre 
we made 1500 Correttions upon him 

rely in the Edition of that Father ; 

4d the Bezeaictines no doubt have ad- 

a more. But as for M. Le Clerc's at- 

&s, I dare be contident, they will net- 

()-:7 die 
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ther hurt St. Jerome nor any of his F- (le 
ditors ; tho he-talls as foul upon the Be. ſh 
nediftines, as he does upon Eraſmus. He Is 
would gladly make the world believe, at 

that they underſtand: not Greek, andin- [h; 

decd they pretend leſs that way, and tle 
therefore their chief care hitherto hasbeen [7 

in the Latin Fathers, in which they have |® 
deſerv'd great Commendation : Bur a; i 

'y) Tom.2.to M, LeC Herc's Critical Obſervation 0! & 
*p- 13 Which he patleth upon them with ſo wi 
much Contempt, it is fo far ſhort of a 

proof to me, that IT cannot but think ilt 

their milttake better than ,h1s Corretti- Ul 

on, 1 2m {urc more agreeble to St. Je 

r05t'S MEANING. 

He has paſt the ſame cenſure in ano-[* 

&) Patres ther Work (=) upon one who has (els oy 
o_ a6 d.ferv'd it, the Learned Sorboniſt Cote 
"" lerizs, who has not been ſuſpzRed < es; 
want of Greek, till M. Le Clerc too 

him to task : He has caught him trip 

ing in his Greck, where all things wer 

plain, and tcils us he Tins ſhown it inh 

No:es upon 1{:47z4has and Clemens, Ft 

my part I can meer with no materi 
Corrections upon either of theſe Authors 

e's the only thing he chargeth hi 

ch in his Preface is, That he rende 

named cr, Capitulatim, Which in Ht 

( l:nl 


O_ 
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(kris opinion, ſhould be ſaummatim, 
vhich 1n reading our Animadverter, a 

Van would think Cotelerizs had done, 

ather in Barnahbzs or Clements Epiſtles. 

[have rcad over ha[tily theſe chree Epi- 

tes; 1 will not be over-politive, bur 1 

m pretty confident, the word docs not 

xcur 1n any one of the three; and if 

the to be met with in the Clementines, 

tis nothing to the Animadverter®s pur- 

wſe ; tor we are not to expect to mcet 
lways with Claſſical Greek there, or 

mth words, : always 1n the ſcnſe of 
Caflical Authors. Cotelerrs ( a) has(«)Brns. 
mdred the Verb «:axzitw, as M. Le" 
(ere would have. it ; and it he have 


{adred the Adverb otherwile, 1t 15 pro- 
[bable 1t was not from miſtake, but judg- 
nent, Had 3. Le Clerc confider'd, that 


f 


lere 1s a fort of Eccleſialtical Greek, 


difterent from the Clafhcal , he 
would have been more referv'd in Ins 
(enſures. Burt this 1s a fort of Greek, 
therewith he iecms not to be much 
quainted, St. Jerome, who underitood 
his fort of Greek better than either of 


tiem , has rendred - EPFLELETELE RET by, 


rapitulare (b); and tho* IM. Le Clerc; 2 Ai F- 
ſhould oppoſe, I mult think Sr. Jerome!" os cape1. 


| good Tranſlator. 
() 4 (ur 
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(c) Hiſt. 
Crit. dn 
Vizux Teſt. 
Þe l;S0 


(1) [:t, 8 
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Our Hiſtorian is a Critic of a hipher 
form, but ſets out as unfortunately as 
M. Le Clerc has done : To recommend 
the Critical Art to the World, he tell; 
us, that in St. Jerows time ſeveral [z 
dies of Quality, made Criticiſm their 
Study; and to prove this (c), quotes an 
Epiſtle of thar Father to Junia and Fre. 
tella, which ſhows them to have been 
knowing in the Greek and Hebrey, 
The Hebrew was fo little known in 
that Age, that perhaps St. Jerome was 
the onely Perton of his time, that un- 
der{tood it perfectly, except the Jewiſh 
Rabbins, who were his Infruftor! ; and 
this Father $702 knows very well: 
But as to the Father's two Ladies, ] 
can ailure him, there were none of that 
name that underſtood a word of either 
[Language ; for Sunza and Fretella were 
two Lcarned Men ot St. Jerow's Ac- 
quaintance. Somewhat of this was ob- 
{ery'd by a Friend of Voſs (a) ; and 
ler $7202 have any doubt of the 
tiung, I hive that Epiltle now before 
me in two very fair Manuſcripts; 1 
bot which, 1t 1s, D:l-&i{/imis Fratribu 
S458 C7 Fritete, 11s 15s no very great 
mitt, but it 3s always ominous to 
{himbilc 2: ihe threhold. 
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[ will not trace-him through his mi- 
takes; I will onely note one other, 
which an Engliſh-man has better op- 
jortunitICs of examining, than other 
Men have. Father $oz (e) has not bi, Fiſt. 
nken more pains, upon any one Sub- x77. _ 
>, than he has done upon the anci- 31, Ec. 
ent Manuſcript Cambridze Copy of the 7 & - w 
Goſpels and AQts of the Apoltles, and ;,'< 
wo other Manuſcript Copies of St. Pas 
Epiſtles ; the one in the King of Fraxce's 
Library ; the other in the Library of 
he Bezediitines of St. Germain : In the 
[zin Copics of which, he thinks he 
us diſcover'd the Ancient Vulgar La- 
1n, 2s us'd 1n the Weſtern Church, be- 
fore St. Jeroms time, to whom we owe 
te Vulgar now in uſe. I ſhould be 
3 glad, and would go as far to meet 
with the Ancient V ulgar of the New 
leſtament, as any Man ſhould do ; but 
annot be of opinion, rhat Father Simon 
r Moriaus have met with it in theſe 
Mamuſcripts. For to ſpeak onely to the 
Combridee Copy : Any one that has ob- 
nd that Manuſcript, knows, that the 
Latin Copy anfwers the Greek ſo ex- 
itly, that there are very few various 
keadings : So that 1t the Latin be An- 
wat, as the Vulgar undoubtedly was 

almolt 
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almoſt as Ancient as: the Preaching of 
the Goſpel at Rowe, the Greek probe. 
bly is ſo too ; and it will hardly be 
imagin'd, that had there been a Latin 
Copy ſo exactly agreeing with the 
Greek Original, beforc St. Ter ome's time, 
that he would have venturd upon, or 
have thought a new Tranſlation ne- 
ceſlary. St. Jerome's manner of reforms 
ing the Ancient Vulgar was, by compa- 
ring and reducing it to the. Greek Ori 
ginal : But here was a Copy already, 
agreeing with the Greek. It 1t be ſaid, 
the Greek in that Manu/criyt may be a 
more modern Copy , bur {till before 
St. Jerome's time, and that the Latin i; 
rranſlated from it : "This may be true; 
but then the Latin /is no longer the 
Ancient Vulgar, but a later Verlion. 


There is one pretty probable way 
ol trying it, by comparing the Citati 
ons in the New Tettament, with the 
ſame "Texts, as they ſtand in the Anc: 
ent Vulgar, in the Old. This I have 
done in the Pſalms, and am far from 
meeting with any exact agreement: 
The fame Obſervation will hold, in the 
Old Eccleſiaſtical Writers, as far as the 
Vulzar can be trac'd there ; and L be- 

eve 


feve Hilary the Deacon, who has been 
wted for keeping cloſeſt to the Old 
Tranſlation, will be no Ex-eption to 
tis Rule. Had Father S:z02 been as 
quick and diligent in obſerving Diffe- 
ences, as he has been in making Agree- 
nents, perhaps he would not have been 
þ haſty in drawing his Concluſion : 
ln many things there 1s an agreement 
hetwixt the Ancient and Modern Vul- 
ar, but no Man will conclude from 
thence, that" they are the ſame. 


the Greek in theſe Manuſcripts, is very 
aulty, and grounds an Argument there- 
won, that they could not tor that Rea- 
on be brought from Greece. Had that 
Father had a Copy of the Latin Ver- 
lon of the Cambritge Manuſcript, as 
he has of the Greek, he would have 
Thound, that the Latin 1s the more faulty 
{of the two ; and that not only in the 
0rthography, but Concord. For what 
would he think of, Hzc verbus, Joh. c.21. 
1.23. Or of, Retiam, v.6. and repeated, 
1».8. Or of, Cum efſet :n Meſopotamiam 
Trofteaguam morturs efſet in Charris , 10- 
| ftead of, Prizs quam moraretur in Cha- 


V. 5. 
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- W tr 7 t) Hiſt. 
Father S:moz truly obſerves (f), that SE 4a 
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7. 5. Or of, Juſtitias cepiſiet cum geny 


noſtrum, v.19! All which miſtakes Are 
to be met with in two Chapters, and 
more, which 1 forbear to mention, ay 
I do to tranllate thoſe I have ment; 


on'd, becauſe I would not uncover the - 


nakedneſs of this Verſion. But tho 
miſtakes of this kind be fo common, as 
to occur almoit in every Page of this 
Manuſcript , yet they are not very a- 


orecable to he Style of the Apes be. 


fore St. Jerome, We have enough left 
us of the Ancient Vulgar, to cnable us 
ro judge of its Style, ” by all the Re. 
mainders of it we have, tho? it has not 
Elegancy, which it did not afteCt, yet 
it appears to have been writ with to- 
lerable Purity ; whereas the Verſion we 
are now ſpeaking of, 1s uncouth and 
rude, and almoſt barbarous. 


What then {hall we think of it ? 


Whatever the Verlion is, or whenceſo-. 


ever it is taken, the MS. it felt ſeems to 
be Gothic ; and probably bothare of the 
ſame Extraction, and were done after 
St. Jerome's Time, when the Goths had 
over-run the Empire; and Father Ma- 
billon (2) the greatelt Judge ot MSS 


of this Age, tc 15 the ſecond part of this 
MS. 
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MS no higher, We have already ſeen 
the Verſion is rude, and ſuitable crough 
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otheſe Times, and Dr. Marſhal (f) up-; f) A 
om the Gothic Golpels has obſerv'd ſuch Evarg. 


1 agreement betwixt theſe Goſpels and 


{the Cambridas MS, that he thinks them 


tbe taken from the Greek of that Co- 
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"; and this agreement he has ſhown 
n ſeveral particular Texts. 'The Cha- 
ers in that MS are many of them Go- 
{thic, and Father $70» who thinks he 
has met with Greet Letters in the Lat 
Copy of the Second Part of this MS, and 
Grounds an Argument upon it, is un- 
loubtedly miſtaken, tor they are only 
Gothic Characters, ſeveral of which have 
2 great afhnity with the Greek : The 
Abbreviations arc often the ſame in the 
lumbridge MS and Gothic Goſpels, and 
the Numbers expreſs'd by Numeral Let- 
ers I and wx are ſometimes pointed, and 
» lor «, put down atter the Gothic way ; 
nd Eaſebins's Canons are plac'd 1n the 
Margin, in a rude manner, without 
Marks of DiſliQQtion ro make them uſe- 
ful, with other Gor57/4:5, thar might be 
obſer *d, did | delign this, for any more 
than 4 1 iut or Specumen, One thing 1s 
oo oblrvable ro be patted over, that 
Whcros Our Savionr's Ciengalosy 

Ir. 
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St. Luke is plac'd in Columns in the 
Gothic Goſpels, it is put down 1n the ve. 
ry fame manner in the Cambride MS, 
which 1s the more remarkable, bec auſe 
the rcit of that 34S 1s writ in long 
Lines, and the Words run into one s 
nother. From ail which, one- would 
be apt ro infer, That this Copy was 
taken undcr the Goths, that it 1s com- 
pounded of the Ancient and Modern 


Vulgar, which were both of them in 


uſe 1n the Gothic Churches, and part 
cularly in Spain two or three Centuric 
after St. Jerome's Time; tho in many 
things it ditters from them both ; as it 
needs mult, whilſt it keeps fo cloſe toa 
Greek Copy much diftcring from any 
Copy, cither Printed or Manuſcript that 
we now have. So that in ſome plz- 
ces, it looks like a Paraphraſe, and ya- 
ries as much, as the Chaldee Paraphraſe 
upon the Pextateuch does from the He 
brew "i ext. The reaſon of this diff 
rence 1n the Greet, {ems to proceed 
from hence, "That it has been taken 
trom a Copy fitted tor Ecclelialtical uſe, 
tome of the Alterations being tuch, a 
arc proper for that purpole, and {uct 
as may be obſerv'd in our Epittles and 
Goipels in the Liturgy, by adding a 

Prope 
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Proper Name, or altering a Particle to 
denote the Perſon that ſpeaks, or to 
compleat the Senfe : For that it has been 
aken from ſuch a Copy, appears from 
the *Aray rv47ueTa, Or Letflons markt in the 
Margin Rubrick-wiſe ; and from the 
Word 7:46, ſometimes put at the end 

of a Leſſon, to denote the Concluſion of 

: Reading. That theſe are the Marks 

of fuch Copics has been obſerv*d by Fa- 
|ther Simon Cg), and he needed only (@) iſt 
have apply'd them to this Manuſcript, *7* © 
o have ſhewn it to have been taken ** 
from a Copy of this Nature : Bur this 
would have ſpoyPd his Notion of the 
Latiz Tranſlations having been the An- 
cent Vulgar. I am fo tar fatisfy'd, of 

ts having been taken from fuch a Co- 
py, that 1 once thought it, to have been 
htted for the Churches of the Greek 
Empire, when both Greet and Latin 
were ſpoke there, as they were from 
Conſtantine, till after Juſtinian ; in like 
manner, as thev yet have the Bible in 
wo Tongues in tuch places, where the 
teople are of two Languages : But I 
think 1 have reaſon to alter my Opi- 
10n. 
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What Father $02 further conje- 

tures, concerning the French MSS gf 

St. Panl's Epiitles being the Second Part 

of the Cambridge Copy, 1s undoubtedly 

true of one of them ; For beſides that 

in a Catalogue of the Books of the New 
Teltament, at the end of one of theke 

Lt. 91. MSS (b), the Goſpels are placed in the 
\- >. ame order, wherein they ſtand in the 
Cambriage Copy, Sv. John immediately 

after. Sr. M itthew, and the agreableneſ; [1 

in the CharaQter betwixt the Cambride: Vi 

and Beaeaitine Copy, according ro the Pe 

) P.347- Specimen of it, we have mn Mabullon(i) 1 
There is a Fragment of St. 'Joba's laſt jl 
Epiſtle, betwixt Sc. 4a7i's Golpel, and I 

the Acts of the Apoſtles, which ſhows, [n 

the Carholic Epiltles have b. CI there, 10! 

and that the Book was once intire, bat: y 

ing only the R-wcl2tz01s, thar were not ſuf 

for {ome Ages, 10 um: -r(ally receiv din 


the Church. ] 
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If T have brought the Age of this JS fb 
t00 low, or leſſen'd its Authority t00 
FUCN, I ſhall be ready to alter my Op!- 
n:03 upon betrer Reaſons, for T am not I 
mul concerwd tor the REPULS tion Of 4 
Crit.c, Ihope TI ſhall always have a ewe Þ 


Con- 
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Concern tor Religion and the Church, 
and that my Opimoa ſhould be true, I 
think, 15 the Intereſt of both : For this 
Copy diftering fo much from all others, 
the leſs Authority we give it, it will be 
ible to do the lets hurt. 1 am ſure they 
have ſet it too high, who fetch it from 
lenens, or St. Hillary, both which Fa- 
hers were Born before the Goths had 
letters; for that the Characters are 
bothic, I think I may be pretty poſi- 
ive, For this Reaſon IT ſhall never de- 
ire to ſee 1t printed, tho' a worthy 
trion ſeems to have that Defign, and 


|: xheme has been marl*'d out to that 


purpoſe: But I hope that Learned 
hdy, in whoſe Cuſtody ir is, will have 
nore Regard to the Will of the Do- 
107, whole firſt Intention, it certain- 
1 was, that it ſhould not (#) be pub- 


Its various Readings have been gi- 
'?n us already in the Polye/or Bib!es, 
a0 nor over accurately, and fſuſfici- 
at care taken, that ir ſhall not, ſs 
ſ' exemplo periclitar: - And what 
ould the Critics have more ? Even 
ther $722 has procur'd a Copy 
0m Fyy/2-:4, tho? I much fiſpect, tn 
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is no. other than thoſe various Read. 
ings "The Father tells us, Morings 
had it from Juris the Library-keeper of 
Cambridge, by ſuch a miſtake (/) as 
nother Critic has given us a Magdeburgh 
College at Oxford. But of this perhapy 
too much. 


| will only offer one Criticiſm, in 
order to wipe oft a Blot from the Ex 
z/iſh, that has been unjuſtly caſt upon 
the Nation, either by the Author or In- 
terpreter. I have already ſaid 1n anc- 
ther Chapter, that Chalcoconaylas does 
report ot the Engliſh, that upon a Viſit 
made to a Friend, it 1s permitted the 
Stranger by way of Complement to 
Lic with his Neighbor's Wife : This 


the Learncd Interpreter of Chalcocon- |_ 


aylas does plainly ſay, and it ſtands 6 


in the laſt Royal Edition of that Au]. 


thor; but the Word in Greek, 1 
rae, + which one would ſuſpet was 
rather mcant ot Azyſime ; no doubt 
ſome Wandring Greek had been in Emp: 
[ind, and having obſervd our way 0 
Kiſſng our Neighbors Wives, whid 
might as well be let alone, had rt 
ported it to Chatcocondylzs in a World 
of ncareit affinity in the Greek, and 

thereby 
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thereby given occaſion to this Mi- 
take. This Account ſeems ſo proba- 
ble, that (with Submiſſion to the 
Critics) I durſt almoit venture from 
thence, to add one other Word to our 
gloſſaries. 


+ Ky», being a proper word for kiſſing, there can 
2 no great doubt ot the Correion I made, nor needs 
i&word be thrown into a Gloffarv any otherwile, then 


ait ſeems to be there rendred from the Engliſh. 
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CH A P. XVIL 
4: 

of Ori-ntal Learning , Jewiſh | 
ani Arabian. 2.-þ 

l 

1 


T has been an old Queſtion, and 
much debated amongſt Learned 
Men, whether greater Profit or Incor- 
venicnce ariſeth trom reading the Jewiſh 
Fooks ? On the one hand 1t 1s alledg'ds 
that the Hebrew "Tongue, and Jewull 
Rites and Cultoms, can be no way k 
well learnt, as from themſelves ; and. 
that as in order to under{tand the Greek, 
and Roman Polity, it is neceſſary to real, 
Greek ond Latin Authors : So if we, 
wor'd be acquainted with the Jew! 
aRairs, we cannot learn them better, 
than from their own Books. On ti 
other ſide, they have been charg'd wit 
Erol; Tonorance, even in their own & 
Frit> : and their Books ſaid to be 
{tf 
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tuffd with Trifles, or, what is worſe, 

with poyſonous Opinions, that the pro- 

it in reading them will not countervail 

he danger. Accordingly they have 

net with a very different Fate ; At 

me time they have been ordecr*d to bz 

md and ſtudicd, as by Clement the 525, 

'm) in the Council of Vieana: And a-(m) Cte- 
rin, the Talrndic Books have been ad- men 
adg'd ro be burnt, as 120co Volumes 7 
rere by public Order, (z) only out of") ?.Sixr. 
ne Library at Cremona; And had not ep 
ne Famous Reawchliz advocated for them 

ader the Emperor Maximilian, they 


ad been in danger of an Univertal 
bunte, 


In ſuch variety there may be- need 
of diſtinction ; And therefore the Jew- 
h Writers may be confiderd two 
rays, - either as Witneſſes, or Interpre- 
zs: In rhe firſt ſenſe, chey have been 
fathful Depoſitaries, and very uſetul 
1 handing down the Sacred Volumes, 
d in preſerving the Text intire : In 
nz other ſenſe, their Skill or Autho- 


ity, as Interpreters, has not been 


ought very conſiderable, 


P.::" LC 
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The great Reaſon whereupon their 

Books have been valued, has been their 

ſeeming Antiquity : In the laſt Age, we 

have been told of Books as Old as Abra. 

ham and Ezra, that have had the for. 

Co) V. Mo- tune to be beliey*d by Wiſemen; (0) and 

rin. +2 could their Riſe be traced up and de. 
Xerc. 6 *. —_— 

cap.r. Ex- Tiv*d from ſuch an Original, they would | 

erc.g. cap have reaſon to be valued : But this Vi- | 

8; 2or has been taken of, and their No- 

velty or Impoſture has been detefted : 

Morinus has brought down moſt of 

them ſevcral Centuries from their boaſt- 

ed Height. Their Talmud that has been 

comment? upon by the Modern Rab. : 

bins, has becn ſhown to be little older 

than the Age of Juſtinian, the firſt Au. 

thentic mention we have of the Mſn 

or Text of that Book ( for the Gemars, 

or Comment muſt have been yet later) 

(p) X%*: being in one of his Novels (p), and pro- 

146. , 

bably, the Contention among the Jews 

abour receiving it, had given - occaſion 

ro that T.uw. Origen and St. Jerome 

knew nothing of that Book ; who not- 

withſtanding were inquiſitive Men, and 

knowing in the Hebrew , and having 

had opportunities of conſulting their 

Hebrew Maiters, and occations of 

ting 
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ting them, and having done it in things 

of leſs moment, could not have avoided 
mentioning this, had it been then in 
ting, and ſo noted, as to be a ſtanding 

Law Eccleſiaſtical and Civil among, the 

Jaws (q). Their two Books Bahir and (f/m 
d tohar, fo venerable among them tor -:c. 6. 
heir mighty Age, have been brought 

1g (down yet lower ; tho' whatever Age 

i. |hey be of, they can be of no uſe ro any, 

ting only a heap of Cabaliſtical Nice- 

| [tes (7), which tho? much valu'd by Srrwar'y 
of [ſich Men, as admire every thing that © 
2. 1s abſtruſe and hidden, are ſufficiently 

n 1nown to be nothing better than Jar- 

þ. 1/00n and Cant. The truth of it is, few 

r their ancient Books have been thought 

3 [much better, being either ſo myſtical, 

« [5 hardly to be underſtood, or to full of 

4 Groſs Legend, as to force them to take 

7) |ſelter under Allegories to reconcile them 

2 10 ſenſe. There 1s little Light to be bor- 

» 11ow?d from them, for almoit 1000 Years 

n liter the laſt Deſtruction of their Tem- 

x Ifle ; and tho? about that time, ſome of 

t]he Modern Rabbins began to introduce 
d|Learning, yet this was po part of their 

g [Rabbiniſm, but a departing there-from ; 

ir noſt of the Learning they had was bor- 
1-1ow'd from the Arabians ; and Maimo- 

U P 4 nates, 
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nides, Qui primu inter ſuos deſiit me 
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gari, by mixing Philoſophy and Reaſon 
with his Comments, 1n order to make 


(s)Buxtorf. 
Praf. in 

Mor. Ne- 
voch. 


{t\ Mor. 
Newoch. 
Par... to 
CaÞ. ©7s 


their Books ſpeak ſenſe, thereby gave | 


ſuch offence, that he was continually 
perſecured for it by his Brethren, (5) 
and hardly efcaped being branded for 
a Heretick. 'Ihey that have taken the 
ſame way, ought upon their Principles 
to fall under the like Cenſute; and it 
ought always to be remembred, that 
the modern Rabbins have done belt, 
whoſe Authority by their Age 15 incon- 
ſfiderable, and their Skill not fo extra- 
ordinary, as to nced be imitated by 


—_— 


Chriſtians, who now underſtand their I. 
Language as well, and their Critical : 
and Philological Learning much better 


than they do tnemiclves. Even Maims 
mats (t) contelleth of his times, that 
the Jews were not then skiltul in their 
own Language. 


I am not ignorant with what delign 
ſoine Men have decry*'d the Rabbans; 
whatever their deſign may have been, 
they may have ſpoke truth, and at the 
{me t:me miſtake their aim : We have 
the leis reaſon to be 1e2io0us of rhem, 
noe they are not tie only Nicn that 
; ave 


I* Dictionaries and Comments 
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have gone this way : For to paſs by 
Luther, who has treatca the Rabbins 
rery ruggedly (#). 
zgreat Profeſſor, Reachliz's Scholar ard 
wucceſſor ſays of them, one who had 
{pent all his Life, and part of his Eſtate 


Is Dictionary ( one of the firſt conſi- 
(erable ones of this kind ) he gives this 
xcount, © In them 15 no light, no know- 
edge of God, no Spirit, no true and 
*folid Art, no Underſtanding even of 
*the Hebrew Tongue— they have done 
*nothing worth notice towards under- 
\ ſtanding the Sacred Text ; Their 
have 
* brought more obſcurity than Light 
"or 'Iruth—— And then goes on to 
hallenge them in inatrer of Fact, and 
lb point out a better way than that 
which they have follow'd, and ſuch as 
imſeif has puriu'd. 


He may have gone too farindepreſſing 


[the Rabbins, if he haye been too warm 


n decrying them, doubtleſs others have 
Z0ne too great a length the other way, 
who have ſtudied the Talmud 1o long, 
zz to draw Contagion trom thence, and 
imoſt become Rabbins themſelves : A 
Country- 
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ſn theſe Studies ; (x) In his Preface to (x) Fob. 


F0Yjicris. 
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Countryman of our own has exceeded | 
in this, who tho? he has only comment. ; 
ed upon one Book, has had ſuch Faith 
in the Talmud, as to believe, © Tha 
* many of its Traditions were divinely 
* deliverdd to Moſes in Mount Sing, 
< which it was not lawful for Moſes to | 
< divulge in writing; but being tranſ. 
© mitted down orally to his Poſterity, 

& they are related to us in the TO 
©).Pref. Books. (5) And leaſt this ſhould not 
«1 ©97-12: be enough, he is of opinion , © There 
Allegorica,® are many Allegorical and Pious Say. 


* 


£& p:4 di- « *© 9 
Hs. que  2Ngs contain d there, that were utter 


Antiqui © by the ancient Rabbins, when heated 
Rebbini's & with the Divinity, and mov'd by 
£414 ejuſy; © God. Could any Jew have ſaid more! 
e194 . , = nc 4 
»wnine a4b- Or could it be imagin'd, a Chriſtian 
"pi: P'9- would have faid ſo much? If theſe be 
unt, . eter we 
7» ſcriptis the Fruits of Rabbinical Enquiries, ſure- 
Taimulicts ]y they were better let alone. That a 
COMLINeN- . . 
vr, 14i4, Man that is converſant in theſe ſort of 
Studies ſhould undervalue all other ſorts 
of Learning, 1s no new thing ; 1t 15 what 
has been obſerv*d, and for which a rea- 
ſon may be given: For theſe Enquiries 
being out ot the way, and not every 
man's poſſeſſion, vulgar Studics mult be 
deſpis'd by Men of uncommon Attain- 


ments, and thele only valw'd that are 
difficul: 


nm, p—_—_ - my pp—_ = > et 8 py = 
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lificult and uncommon. Or that others 
+ {ſhould imagine they find Eloquence in 
lt Jthe Rabbins, and ſhould compare Abra- 
vel to Cicero, and Aben-Ezra to Sa- 
y 3 (=), 1s not very ſtrange ; for Men) Sin. 
, [ze apt to find Beauty in Blemiſhes, © #*- 


where they have plac'd their Aﬀei- 7 © 7 


ons : But that Men ſhould proceed to 
[dolize them, no other Reaſon can be 
fſign'd, but that which is given for all 
Kdols, and that is, that they are all of 
them vary. 


Becauſe the Rabbins have been ſaid 
o have borrow*d moſt of their humane 
learning from the Arabzans, I will like- 
wiſe ſpeak one word of them. As the 
JTws have borrow'd from the Arabiars, 
b have the Arabians from the Greeks ; 
for they were ſo far from having any 
Learning of their own, that the true 
Arabs, the Deſcendants of 1/--ae/, had 
no Letters ; and their Language mult 
have been loſt, had it not been pre- 
krv'd in their Poems, that were com- 


by their facility being ealily-learnt, were 
deliverd down from hand to hand. 
Other Learning they had very little, ex- 
cept Poetry, till having over-run the 

Eaſterg 
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Faſtern Parts of the Greek Empire, they 
were taught it by the Vanquiſh'd Peg. 
ple, who tranſlated the Greek Author, 
for them into they” own Language: 
and the Arabians being Men of quick 
Wits, refin'd ſo much upon their Ay. 
thors, that Ariſforle becamg more ſubtle 
in the Arabic, than he was before in 
his own Tongue; and ſo much was he 
admird in that Dreſs, that he was turn'd 
trom thence into Latin, with Awverroe, 
upon him ; and for ſome time, one was 
not thought to underſtand Ari/totle a. 
right, unleſs he had read him with Aver. 
roes's Comment. But this humor held 
no longer than Averroes came to be un- 
derſtood, (underſtood I ſhould not have 
ſaid, for perhaps no Man ever under- 
ſtood him, but till he came to be better 
lookt into,) for then his over-great Nt- 
cety was not only diſcover'd ; but be- 
ſides other Errors, he was charged with 
the Whimſies and Viſtons of the Alco- 
ran (b): And Averroes 15 now as much 
out of taſhion tor lus Philoſophy, as Ars 
cea 1s for his Phylic, tho? they were once 
tic Wonder of their Age and Nation, 


Phyſic and Philoſophy were the Stu- 
\.es whergin the Aribians excelld molt, 
and 


wu 
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1nd therefore the Books of that kind 
were firſt tranſlated and publiſÞd a- 
mohg us : But ſince thoſe Books have 
ceaſed to be admir'd, an attempt has 
ten made another way, and we have 
txxen furniſh'd with a Sett of Arabic 
Hiſtorians, by Erpenivus, Golirzs, and 
Dr. Pocock. Their Books may be ſeen, 
ind containing Matter of Fact ; every 
Man is able to judge of their perfor- 
mance : What ſort of Hiſtorian Abal- 
warajirs 1s, may be inferrd from his 
Learned Editor, who was under dif- 
curagements in publiſhing him, from 
his diſagreement with Greek and Romar, 
Hiſtory. I am ſure Extychirs 1s no bet- 
tr, ( whom Mr. Seldex is pleas'd to 
tyle Our Agyptian Bede ;) His Hiſtory 
of the Council of ze 1s ſuch a Ro- 
mance, as. exceeds all Faith, but that 


of a Rabbin or Arabian (c). According (.) Fu, 
© him above 2000 Biſhops meet at? 445: 


Vice, after they had been above two 
rears 1n aſſembling there ; "The Patrt- 
ich of Alxandria 15 appointed Prelſt- 
lent, and no more notice taken of Fo- 
lus, than if he had not been preſent : 
Cor! antine 1» Geferib?d as transferring 
iis Power upon the Biſhops by the de- 
iverv of h:s Ring, Sword, und Ars 

<ith 
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ed) V. Abr. 
Ecchel. Fu- 
exch, Vind. 
Par. 2. Ge 
7. 


(e)DeC lar. 
Imgerpr. Þ. 
121, 


with other things equally abſurd : And 
that the Canons might bear better pre. 
portion to the number of Biſhops ; In 


the Arabic Copies we have above a hun. 


dred, (a) whereas all the World know 
there are only twenty genuine. Canong 
of that Council. 


We have been told ofrner than once 
of Livy compleat in Aravic, yet dormant 
among their Manuſcripts : But if their 
Tranſlations be no better than their Hi. 
ſtories, (and if we will take Huztiw', 
(e) account of them, they are rather 
worſe,) we have no reaſon to delire it 
over-eagerly, tho? it could be produc'd, 
which I almoſt deſpair it ever ſhal|, 
Nor have we reaſon to be more fond 
of their Geography , it we may make 
an Eſtimate from that taſte thereof, 
which has been given us, by Gabriel 
Sionita, in the Nubian Geographer, who 
has reliſht ſo little with the World, as 
not to raiſe any. thirſt or appetite of ha- 
ving more. With what exaCtneſs he 
has deſcrib'd the three parts ot the 
World, particularly Erope might be 
eMfily ſhown, were it worth the while 
to trace him in his Failings :- He 1s to 
be ſeen, and every one that has a 
(lobe 


I 
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Globe and Maps, can judge of his 
Work. | 


| In one word, the great Uſe of the 
hb1an and Rabbinical Writers ſeems to 
x, in confuting the Alcoray and Tal- 
wd ; and to that end, there is no doubt, 
tey may be effcCtually uſeful. 
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C H A P. XVIIL 
Of Scholaſtic Learning. 


Tvinity as it 1s profeſsd in the 
Schools is become an Art, and 

{o profound a piece of Learning, that 
it requires great Parts and much pains to | 
maſter it ; an argument ſure, that it is | 
not ſo very neceſſary, otherwiſe it would 
need leſs $kill to be underſtood, 1 
would not detract from, much leſs de- 


ny all uſe of this ſort of Learning, thoÞ 
if I ſhould be free in my Cenſures, I] 


ſhould have good authority ro warrant 
me therein ; moſt of the firit Reformers 
having led the way, and ſomeof them! 
having declaim'd again{t it pretty warm- 
ly. Its great abuſe in the Church of 


Rome had « o1ven too juſt occaſion to this; } 


for that Church having adopted it 1n- 


to her Syſtems, and interwoven it with |. 


moſt of her opinions, and the School- 
Men 


þ. v4 
* 
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nen having beenthe Great Champions 
if her Cauſe, the Reformers were ne- 


ler afe, till they had difarm'd her of 


tis hold, * which they did by expoſing 


Its new method, and introducing in 


's ſtead a much {ſurer one, built upon 
teclear "Text of Scripture, and deducti- 
ns from thence, which they made uſe 
fin all their Conferences and Diſpu- 
tons. This tho the true and ancient 
ny, and moſt agrecable to the ſimpli- 
ty of the Goſpel, yet had been much 
zwleted by the Schoolmen,who having 
wached new Opinions,were to ſupport 
iem by new methods, and the Scrip- 


js fires having been filent, or not ſpeak- 


s home to their purpoſe, they there- 
Ire us?d them very ſparingly : The Au- 


e-fiority of the Fathers was calPd in, and 


| . , 
ho Flere theſe were deficient Ariſtotle's 


hloſophy was to ſupply the defect, 
without whom if the obſervation in 
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y Author ( f) be true, a neighbour- (f, ;, 4, 


It} Church had wanted ſome Articles haveva 


{Faith) the Fathers and Philoſophical © iſle, 


Fafons were their great iftrength. Tho coll haver 
Ter all it muſt beconfeſt, that where 4##tinro 
| ny . Eſſatta- 
it opinions of their Church have not ;zence rue- 


ti 7 genert 


iiayſe 3 4 che ſe egli non foſſe aloperato, nu mancdiano di moltt 


ricoli 4; fe? Hilt. del Conc. Trident. |. 2. 
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been concern'd, and where they haye 
arcu'd barcly upon the Principles of 
Reaſon, they have often done excced. 
ing well ; only launching out beyond 
their line they have as Irequently mif- 
carry'd. 

The Faults in this ſort of Learnin 
are cluefly theſe, (1.) Defectiveneſs for 
want of proper helps. (2) Incoherence, | 
(3) Nicety. (4) Obſcurity. (5). Bar- | 
barity. (1) The Languages are one |, 
proper help, for Ariſtotle's Philoſophy, 
and many of the Fathers being writ in 
Greek, it was neceſſary in order tobe 
Maſter of thele, that the Language 
wherein they were writ ſhould be un- 
certtood : This help the Schoolmen wan- }, 
ted, having had no Greek, and only a 
very moderate ſhare of Latin ; Ariſts}: 
tle was known to them in a Tongue}; 
that was none of his own, and beingþ 
obſcure enough in himſelf, was much 
more io, in wretched Tranſlations ; and}, 
the Fathers who were very Intelligibk|, 
in Greek, were either obſcur'd, by be 
ing turiyd intoanother Idiom , or were 
mace to ſpeak- ſomewhat they neva; 
meant, Both Greek and Latin Father 
have becn treated cqually 11], for watt 
of another proper help, 4:12, Critic 
in 
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3 diſtinguiſhng Genuin from Spurious 
juthors ; tor want of which, Autho- 
ties have been crudely ſwallow'd down 

| Tithout diſtinQion ; falſe Authorities 

* ihyve been obtruded, and true ones re- 
ed, or often mutilated ; the Ages of 

5 [\uthors have been confounded,and ſome 

! te Impoſtor has afſum'd the name of 

GC jrenerable Father. Inſtances whereof 

* {{rT do not love to dwell upon ſores ) 

& ty be had in Lawnoy in ſeveral of his 

') Fhſtles, and in Dazeuss Cenſure upon 

, x firſt Book of Sentences. 

Us 


Ne 


(2). By incoherence I do not mean 
' inconſequence in the way of argu- 
21n the Divinity of the Scholes, But 
diſagreement of the parts, that it 
mcipally - conſiſts of ; which being 
fly two (as we have before obſerved) 
: Sentences of the Fathers and Ar:/to- 
s Philoſophy, what tolerable agree- 
znt can there be, betwixt two things 
rery different ? Moſt of the Fathers 
 Platoniſts in their opinion, poſli- 
' for the ſake of ſome agreement, 
ch that Philoſophy ſeem'd to have 
h the Chriſtian Religion : J«/#z 
'y, Origen, Clemens Alexanarinus, 
to name no more, St. Argnſtin who 
2 Was 
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| was more follow*d in the Schooks, than | 
| all the reſt, was of that number : A. | 
| riſlotle was either much negleted þ 
the Fathers, or where they had 0c 

on to ſpeak of lum, they uſually con. | 
| demn him; and that either for {co 
| phiſtic way of reaſoning, or for hisun- 

| juitable Notions of God and Providence, 

| which are of fhr{t conſideration in the 
| Schools. Even in the Church of Row 
Ariſtotle was often forbid, ſometimesor- 
dered to be burnt, and what is mo 
ſtrange,at that time when his Books weret" 
commented upon by Aquizas, they ſtood 
| prohibirccd by a Decree of Gregory the 
| IX. (2) Ot late almoſt in our time, a' 
{ (7.7: propotal was made at Rome to Gregor 
i nn #92 the XIV. that Ariftorles Philoſoph 
| F0-492 Might be baniſhed the .Schools, and 
| -4p. 7. fc. Plato ſubſtituted in his place, as being 
| more agreeable to the Chriſtian Relif- 
| gion, and Senſe of the Fathers; and 
| above lorty Propoſitions were then prof 
duc'd, wherein P/ato's Conſonancy waſf* 
ſhown, in all which A4r:{fo:le was pre 
if ... tended (5) to be Diſlonant from to 
[| ",* true Religion: Whether upon julſr 
My ounds Or NO, 1 will not venture 1g 
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ls again done of late, it has been found 
| {yable to as dangerous conſequences, as 
go that have been- yet charg'd upon 
{other Philoſophy. I only bring thus 
\ ch to ſhow, that there can be no 
wd agreement in this particular, 
\. {here the Parts are of fo different a 
e, jure , as tne Fathers and Ariſtotle, 
2 0d {0 jarring, that they cannot natural- 
| cohere. 
«| (3). Nicety 1s the great fault of the 
\bools, her Doctors have been ſtyPd 
relofourd, Subtle, Irrifragable ; Titles 
ofiuch they have moſt valu'd themſelves 
n, and ſeem not much to have at- 
fed the reputation of being Familiar 
Eaſe, at leaſt none of their Titles 
re been derived from thence. "They 
light in refining upon one another, 
13d ſometimes ſpin ſo fine a thread , 
vt it 1s either broke or much weak- 
din drawing it out : They have 
plex*'d Knowledge, by ſtarting infu- 
mble difficulties, and ſeem 1n this to 
Se run into the ſame fault with your too 
th&ofound Politicians, who, as they have 
wen foreſeen deſigns, which are neither 
 t$xQticable, nor ever intended ; ſo theſe 
kn have propogd Objections;that would 
ver have been thought of, had not they 


Q } firit 
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firſt ſtarted them; the conſequence F 
whereof has been, that we have furni. {! 
ſhed our Enemies with ObjeCtions, who 1; 
have made uſe of our Weapons, and 

have turn'd our own Artillery againſt 

us. This 1s too viſible in our Modern 1: 
Socinians, who have often gather'd out |: 
of this Storehouſe, and by picking up |: 
difficulties in the Schoolmen, have turn'd ' 
their Objections into Proof and Arpy. || 
ments, and have thereby gain'd the |: 
Reputation of ſubtle Men. Thus Con: 1: 
troverſies have been multiplied, and :! 
thole we have already, have ſwoln to þ 
an unmeaſurable height, and every dif. 
ference has become irreconcileable; | 
whillt Men ftudy Nicety more than j 
Peace, and {tretch their Wits, and rack|: 
their Inventions, to out reach their{t 
Opponents. And it were well if the} 
miſchief had ftop'd here, jand Men's|þ 
 Curiolity had not led them on, from| 
nice Queſtions to ſuch as are Impious: | 
It has done this, and leaſt TI ſhould be}: 


thought to de them wrong, I ſhall re] 
("C174 fer the Reader to an unexceptionabl|| 
| Pp 
J'errall, ac Ez 
P Euckar, Author (z) one of the Greateſt Chan-! 
4. 3-<. pions, the Church of Rome ever had,] 
3 Os 


tor a Catalogue of them ; which ate 
ſo offenſive tro Chriſtian Ears, thar Iþ 


forbear 
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ce [orbear to put them down in Englifſ, 
ni> {though he has not ſcrupled to give 
ho Jthem in a more common Language. 
nd 

aſt | (4). Obſcurity, where things are in- 
m |ricate 1n themſelves, 1t they be not fo 
ut |ikarly explain d 1n treating of them, as 
up \night be deſir'd, the nature of the things 
1d 'mill excuſe, as not being capable of per- 
54 picuity ; or if hard "Terms are made 
he je of, if very ſignificative, and not too 
n- "any, this is what 1s allowable 1n all 
nd {irts : But then, it "Terms of Art have 
to jxen multiply'd beyond neceſlity, and 
if. Jrithout ſignificancy ; or 1t things that 
e: ire Plain in themſelves have been ob- 
an jure'd, by being handled too Artiti- 
> ſally, this ſure 15 a great Abule ; and 
eirfhis1s, what has been charg'd upon ma- 
he iy of the Schoolmen. The mytteries 
nit Religion are not capable ' of being 
zndred obvious to Reaſon, and there- 
:Jore if they have not made theſe plain, 
beſtiey are not to be blam'd ; they would 
aye been more exculable, had they ex- 
lain'd them leſs, and had not truſted 
[bo much to rational helps, in explain- 
as things, that are not the Objects of 
ir Underſtanding ; but tho Myſteries 
Ie not to be explain'd, other things 
Lal () 4 I's 
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in Religionare clear enough, and would 
continue ſo, were they not clouded and 
involv'd by too. much Art. TI do no 
charge this as a general fault, tho it be 
too common ; ſome of the Schoolmen 
are leſs obnoxious to this charge, and 
generally the Firſt, are leaſt Obſcure; 
and [ ombard and Aquinas, the two Ayu- 
thors of the Sextences and Sams have been 
more plain, than many of thoſe that 
have writ upon them, whoſe Comments 
have often helpt ro obſcure the Text, 
It is an odd Commendation that is gi- 
ven by Cardap (&) to one of our Coun- 
trymen, one of the moſt ſubtle among 
the Doors, that only one of his Argu- 
ments was enough to puzzel all Poſte- 
rity, and that when he grew old he 
wept, becauſe he could not underſtand 
hisown Books. Men that write De Sub- 
zilitate, muſt beallow*d to ſay what they 
pleaſe, but thoſe of ordinary Capacities 
would have thought it a greater Cha- 
racter, that our Doctor had well ex- 
plain'd that one Argument, and had 
writ ſo, that he might have been un- 
derſtood., There are great Charms 
in being eſteemed ſubtle, and it js an 
argument hereof, that Carday commends 
L1:5 Aurnor tor his fubtihty, whom n 
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If | zl probability, he had never ſeen, other- 
nd . wife he could not fo foully have miſtaken 
ot | his name, as he does (7) and as ſome 0- (Richard. 
be | thers have done, that have ſpoke of this {9 . 
en *Author, who 1s very rare. He is in- Pak: inn; 
nd [deed profoundly obſcure, tho T muſt bes io 
Ee; confeſs, I have only lookt into him {0 Johan Fr 
u- \far, as to obſerve his way of writing, i. 
en 'whichis really ſuch, as 1t he never meant 
tat |to be underſtood. Others have been 
nts [putty enough in this way, and it were 

[no hard task to ſhow it 1n many of the 
gj- reſt, but having mention*d this Man, I 

an fay nothing worſe againſt obſcu- 

nity. 


: 


4118 
te. (5). Rough language and Barbarouſ- 
he | nels of expreſſion, that were made fo 
nd | great Objections, upon the reviving of 
ub. | Learning, and are yet 1o with Polite 
iey | Men, whole earscan bearnothing with- 
ties | out ornament and ſmoothneis, {hall be 
ha- | no great faults with me, and in abſtruſe 
ex- |Subjets may be born with; and I ſhould 
1d | digeſt CaramuePs new Scholaſtic Dia- 
un- | lect, provided it conduced to promote 
rms | knowledge : However, a bad Dreſs and 
an [ill Meen are Blemiſhes upon know- 
nds [edge, tho they detract nothing from 
mn |usitrength, and ought to be ſome mor- 
al tification 


, 
| 
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(m) BÞapt. 
Cromer 
C1YÞ. 
Theolop. 
Pir.1669. 


tification to thoſe Men who are apt to 
over value themſelves upon imaginary 
Perfection. Of all Men they are fartheſt 
from it, and after ſo many ImperfeRi- 
ons as have been charg'd upon them, 
it was {urprizing to me, to mcet with 
one of the laſt Commentators upon the 
Sum (m) writing as if he had liv'd 
before Luther. In a Pretatory Diſcourſe 
entitPd, Commendatio Doctrine D.T home, 
he endeavours to prove in {0 many ſe. 
veral Chapters, that St. Thomas had 
writ his Books, not without ſpecial in- 
tuſion of God Almighty Cap. r. That 
in writing them, hereceiv'd many things 
by Revelation Chap. 2. That all he 
writ was without any Error, Cap. 4. 
That Chriſt had given Teſtimony to 
his Writings, Cap. 6. And to ſhow of 
how near the ſame Authority, St. Tho- 
mas'S Sum 1s to the Holy Scriptures, he 
aſſures us, Thar as in the firſt General 
Councils, it was uſual to have the Holy 
Bible laid open upon the Altar, as the 
Rule of their procecdings ; 10 in the laſt 
General Council ( which with them 1s 
the Council ot 7 reat ), St. Thomas's Sum 
was plac'd with the Bible upon tne ſame 
Altar, as another Interior Rule of Chri- 
{tan Doctrine Chap. S. wluch 1s very 
agrec- 


) 


} | all the General Councils, 


| 


| 
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zgrecable to what has been writ by a 
Jeſuit (z) upon the ſame Subject, 


held ſince St. 7homas liv'd, have taken 
the opinions they defin'd from his Do- 
It were needleſs afrer this to 


cite the Elogy of another Jeſuit, (o) 


O 


that as he learnt many things from the ' 


Angels, ſohetaught Angels ſomethings ; 
That St. Thomas had ſaid what St. Paul 
was not ſuffer*d toutter ; That he ſpeaks 


(of God as if he had ſeen him, and of 


| Chritt, asif he had been his voice, and 


more to this effect. 


When ſuch bold expreſſions arc open- 
ly vented, it is time to look about us, 
and jt concerns every Man to endeavour 
to give a check to ſuch daring aflerti- 
ons. IT am far from detraCting either 
from the knowledge or Holineſs of 
St. Thomas, which doubtleſs were both 
extraordinary, But when a Mortal Man, 
is equal'd to the Angels in Heaven, and 
ſuch Elogies given him, as if he were 
capable of hearing, he mult bluſh to 
receive; It 1s Juſtice to him, to reſcue 
him from falſe and undue Praiſes. To 
do him Right, he has improv'd natural 

Reaſon 


29 


hat (n)Tauner. 


Queſt. 1. 
that have been 7, 2g 


(9) Petr. 
L abbe ap. 


where St. Thomas 1s (tyPd an Angel, and © 


10Net, 
bid. 
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Reaſon to an uncommon height, and 
many of thoſe proofs of a God and Pro. 
vidence and Natural Religion, that have 
been advanced of late, as new Argu- 
ments with ſomuchapplauſe, have been 
borrowed from him or other School- 
men ; and are only not his, by being 
put in a new Dreſs, and ſometimes in 
a worſe method. Had it been his fortune 
to have lived ina happier Age, under 
better opportunities , and with thoſe 
helps that we now enjoy, he muſt have 
made a greater Genius, than many of 
thoſe, who are now lookt upon with 
wonder. 


| 


| 
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CH A P. XIX. 
Concluſton. 


N D now having gone through 
the ſeveral ſorts of Learning, and 


 obſerv'd the various defets, and oft- 


times uncertainties, which they are ſub- 
jet to; The Concluſion is obvious, that 


 fince no compleat ſatisfaction is co be 


met with from them, we are to ſeek 
for it ſomewhere elſe, if happily it may 
be found. It may be found, but not 
in our own powers, or by our own 
ſtrength ; and that which our moſt ex- 
alted Reaſon , under all its improve- 
ments, cannot yield us, 15 only to be 
had from Revelation. It is there we 
may ſecurely reit, after the Mind has 
try'd all other ways and methods of 
Knowledge, and has tir'd it ſelf with 
fruitleſs Enquiries. It 1s with the Mind, 
33 with the Will and Appetites : for as 


after 
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after we have try'd a thouſand Plex” 
ſures, and turmd from one Enjoyment 
to another, we find no Reit to our De. 
ſires, til] we at laſt fix them upon the 
Soverain Good : So 1n purſuit of Know. 
ledge, we meet with no tolerable . 
tisfaction to our Minds, till after we 
are wearied with tracing other Methods, 
we turn them art laſt upon the One ſu- 
preme and unerring Truth. And were 
there no other uſe of humane Learning, 
there is at leaſt this in it, That by | ts 
many deiects, 1t brings the Mind tO a 
ſenſe of Its own weakneſs, and makes 
1t more readily, and with greater wil- 
may rh ſubmit to Revelation. God 
have ſo order'd in his wiſe Provi- 
done: thereby to keep us in a conſtant 
devendance upon himſelf, and under a 
necefhity cl conſulting hams In his Word; 
which ſince Profane Mcn treat fo neg- 
[I-cittuliy already, rhey would have it in 
greater Contempt ; and it would be 
much morc vile in their Eyes, did they 
1 ind any thing wathin them equally PCr- 
fect, Which might guide them 1n their 
Couric, and bring them to the Haven, 
where they would be. Bur this ſince 
they do not. mect with, it ought to 
wean them from an op! nion of them- 
{clves, 
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. ſires , and incline them to ſeek out ſa- 
+ {isfaction ſomewhere elle, and to take 
_ Jtelter where it may be found, 


| I have ſaid nothing 1n this whole Dif- 

lourſe (nor can I repeat it too often ) 

» ith defign to diſcredit humane Learn- 

0g; Iam neither of their mind (p) who?) ot 
- vere for burning all Books, except their 7 abeg 
: libles ; nor of that Learned Man's opi- 

, {on, who thought the Principles of all 

s \irts and Sciences might be borrow*d 

, om that Store-houſe : I would wil- 

s \ngly pur a juſt Value upon the one, 

. mnthout depreſſing the other ; But where 

1 Ven laſh out the other way, and take 

- {te hberty to exalt Learning to the pre- 

t |udice of Religion, and to oppoſe ſhal- 

z |ow Reaſon to Revelation, it is then 

ime, and every Man's bulineſs, to en- 

. |iavour to keep it under, at leaſt to 

1 {event 1ts aſpiring, by not ſuffering it 

 |o paſs its due Bounds. Oui Reaſon is 

7 | proper Guide in our Enquiries, and is 
r 


0 be tollow'd, where it keeps within 
is Sphere ; bur ſhining dimly, it muſt 
. borrow Rays from the Fountain of 
> \ught, and mult alwavs act ſubordi- 
» [ately to Revelation. Whenever 1t croſ- 
- {th that, it 1s out of its Sphere, and in- 

deed 
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deed contradicts its own Light ; for no. 
- rhing 15 more reaſonable, than to believe 
a Revelation, as being grounded upon 
God's Veracity , without which even 
Reaſon it ſelf will be often doubting, 
That whatever God (who 1s Truth i 
ſelf) reveals, 1s true ; 1s as ſure and eyj- 
dent a Propoſition, as any we can think 
of ; It 1s certain in its Ground, and eyi. 
dent in its Connexion, and needs no 
long Conlequences to ' make it Out ; 
whereas mot of our rational dedudtions 
are often both weakly bortom'd, and 
depending upon a long train of Conſe- 
quences, Which are to be ſpun from one 
another, their ſtrength 1s often Jolt, and 
the thread broken, betore we come at 
the Conclulion. 


And tho? it be commonly objected, 
that there are as many differences con- | 
cerning Divine Truths, as about thoſe | 
ot Nature : yet I think there necds no-| 
thing further be aid to this, but that | 
Men would approach Divine Truths 
with the ſame diſpolitions, that are re | 
quir'd by Plulofuphers ro the reading 
of their Writings, and the Obje&tion 
would foon fall to the ground : The 


belt Philoſophers require, that in read- 
10 


re- 
10g 
-10N 
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ng their Books, we ſhould lay aſide 
partiality to a Party, all paſſion and 0- 
ther prejudice ; and let Men only ap- 
yroach the Scriptures with the ſame 
preparations of Mind,. and with theſe 
1d ordinary Grace (that 1s never want- 
ng to thoſe that ſeek it ) I dare be con- 


lident, they will have no reaſon to com- 


lain of Obſcurity or Ambiguity in thoſe 
acred Writings: With theſe Helps (that 


. jre had by asking) the weakelt and 


nolt ordinary Capacity ſhall fee enough, 
nd {hall not ſtand in need of deep Reach 
r Penetration, which are necellary to 
he underſtanding of Natural "Truths, 
bod, who would have all Men happy, 
as likewiſe made them all ſo far wie, 
nd has fo order'd, that the molt 1mpor- 
ant "Truths, ſhould be rhe moſt caly and 
ommon ; and if it can be no objection, 
lat to the underſtanding of them, we 
uſt make uſe of ordinary means, and 
nuſt come prepar d with tuitable diſpo- 
tions. This 15 what is neceſlary 1n all 
ther things ; for every thing 1s beſt 
aderſtood by the ſame Spirit by wiuch 
[11S Writ, 


R God 
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() 5:2:m. Temarkable a pallage to this purpoſe (q), 
Hiſt /.1-as molt in Eccleſiaſtical Story ; whuch 
Ce 15. Auj- 
fir. i/t : 
l. L. TOO 


God has gone yet farther with us; 
Neceſlary Truths are not only the moſt 
common , but he has likewiſe made 
them the moſt convincing, and has gi- 
ven them a power, that 15 not calily re. 
liſted : Rational Arguments, however, 
convincing they may ſeem, are uſually 
repelPd by Reaſon, and it is hard to 
convince a Man by fuch methods, that 
is cqually Maſter of Reaſon with our 
ſelves; whereas Divine Truths make 
tncir own way, they a& upon us with 
a ſecret Power, and preſs the Mind with 
an almolt irreſiſtible Strength, and do ! 
not only per{wade, but almoſt force an | 
aſſent : The firlt only aC&t like Light, 
the other ſtrike down and pierce us 
through like Lightning, We have as 


DS eu - 


- 
— 


tho? well atteſted, yet were it only 4 
Parable, the Moral of it might be of 
good uſe. Upon the Convening of the 
frſt General Council at Nzrce, and the \ 
appearing of the Chriſtian Biſhops there, p 
teveral of the Heathen Philoſophers ol-|, 
fer d themic!ves among the Sons of God, 
tending to f1grcalize themſelves upon 3 


ſo \ 
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ſo great an occalion, by attacking the 
Faith in its moſt Eminent Profeſſors, and 
by endeavouring to overthrow it by 
Philoſophy and Reaſon. To this Fnd 
ſeveral Conferences were held upon the 
Principles of Reaſon, by the molt note 
Men of cither Party, in which one of 
! !the Philoſophers more forward than the. 
Reſt, begunto grow Inſolcnt upon a 
{uppos'd advantage, and muſt necds 
riumph betore Vidtory : An aged Bi- 
hop took fire at this, one who had been 
: Contcflor in the late Perſecution, and 
i, [Vas MOre noted tor his Faith than Learn- 
ng ; Philoſophy he had none, but en- 
ounters his Adverſary in a new manner, 
5 Jn the name of Jeſws, and by the word of 
® God, and with a few plain weapons 
irawn from thence, he humbles the 
D Pride of this arrogant Philoſopher, and 
= [irair way leadshim Captive to the Font : 
!1l the Reply our Philoſopher had letrt 
im, was, that while he was encountred 
y Philoſophy and humane Learning, 
&& defended himſelf the ſame way, bur 
ring attack'd by higher Reaſons, 1t 
was neceſlary tor him to ye:ld himſclt 
= ip to the power of God. Such 1s the 
Force of that Word, which (imple vain 
Ven ſo much contemn ! : 
R 
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What then mult we do ? Are we tg 
give our ſelves up to this Word, and 
lay a fide all humane Learning ? 1 am | 
far from thinking ſo, and have already 
cautioned againlt : any {uch wild and A- 


wel] conl1ſt, Learning 1s of good uſe in 
explaining this Word, and the Word : 
ſerves very well to leſſen our opinion of 
humane Learning - the former may be 
ſerviceable, whillit it as meniſterally 
and infublervience to the latter, but be- ' 
ng, only a Hand-maid to Religion , | 
whenever it ufturps upon that, 1t 1s to 
be kept down and taught 1ts Duty: It 
1s {till only humane Learning, that 1s, 
very weak and very defeCtive, and at- 
ter all the great rh11n9s that can be ſaid | 
of it, and the uſes that may be aſlign'd 
It, it muſt after all be contels'd, that 
our B:ble 1s. our Beſt Book, and the only 
00k that can afford any true and ſolid | 
{utiStaction. It 15S that "which ſatisfies | 
and never {qtiutcs, which the deeper 1 
15 lookt into, pleateth the more, as Col 
rainng new ana hid 'Treatures, by the] 
Opening wiereot, there always {prings 
UP 4 LE mid ircth Picaſure and new | 
delirs 
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leſire. Whereas humane Writinss 
(like all humane things ) cloy by their 
continuance, and we can {ſcarce read 
hem the ſecond time without irkſome- 
ics, and oftentimes not without nauſcat- 


lng thoſe fine things, that pleaſe ſo won- 


'dertully atthe firſt reading. 


The Sum of all is this, we buſie our 


elves in the ſearch of Knowledge, we 


: 


ire out our TT houghts,and walſt our Spi- 
ts 1n this perſuit, and afterwards flatter 


our ſelves with mighty acquirements, 


ind hill the World with Volumes of our 
Diſcoveries : Whereas would we take as 
much pains in diſcovering our weakneſs 
ind defects, as we ſpend time in Ofſten- 
- jfation of our knowledge, we might 
with half the time and pains, ſec enough 
to ſhow us our Ignorance, and might 
tereby learn truer -wiſdom, We frame 
to our {elves New Theoricsof the world, 


id Jand pretend to meaſure the Heavens b 
ic Jour Mathcmatical Skill (that is, Indefi- 
't \nite Space by a. Compaſs, or Span ) 
- | whillt we know litrle of the Earth we 
he tread on, and every thing puzzles us, 
193 [that we meet with there : | We live up- 
1 ,0n the Earth, and molt Men think they 
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re{tupon it, and yet itis a very difficult 
Queſtion in Philoſophy, whether the 
Farth reſts or moves ; and 1s 1t not very 
wonderful, that we ſhould be fuch 
ſtrangers to the place of our Abode, as 
ro know nothing, whether we reſt 
there, or travel a dayly Circuit of ſome 
thouſand Miles? We rack our Inventi. 
ons to find out Natural Reaſons for a 
Deluge of Waters, by tetching down Co. 
mets tromabove, and racking the Cortex 
of the Earth, to furniſh out ſufficient 
{tory for that purpoſe ; and yet from 
the Convexity of the Waters, 1t 1s hard 
to account in the Courſe of Nature, why 
there ſhould not bea Deluge every day: 
And perhaps Providence 1s the {ureſt 
Bar, that has ſet Bounds to the Waters, 
which they ſhall not paſs. We arenot 
only puzzled by things without us, but 
we are ſtrangers to our own Make and 
Frame, for tho we are convinc'd that 
we conſiſt of Soul and Body ; yet no 
Man hitherto has ſufficiently detcribed 
the Union of theſe two, or has been able 
to explain, how Thought ſhould move 
Matter ? Or how Matter ſhould act up- 
on Thought ? Nay the mbit Minute 
things in Nature, it duly confidered, 

carry 


ary with them the greateſt wonder, 


I,d perplex us as much, as things of 


rater bulk and ſhow. And yer we, 
tho know fo little in the ſmalleſt mat- 
zrs, talk of nothing leſs than New T heo- 
ies of the World and vaſt Fields of Kyzow- 
dze , buſying our ſelves in Natural 
fnquiries, and flattering | our ſelves 
vith the wonderful Dilcoveries and 
nghty Improvements that have been 
made in Humane Learning, a great 
art of which are purely imaginary, 
nd at the ſame time neglecting the only 
te and ſolid and fatisfactory Know- 
:dge : Things that are obſcure and in- 
cate we purſue with eagerneſs, whilſt 
Nivine Truths are uſually diſregarded, 
ly becauſe they are eafie and common: 
)r if their be ſome of a higher nature, 
hey ſhall poſſibly be rejected, becauſe 
ey are above, or ſeemingly contrary 
oReaſon, whilſt we admit ſeveral other 
ings without ſcruple, which are not re- 
vacileable withRevelation;tho Reveal'd 


[ruths be certainly Divine, and the 0- 
her, either no 'Truths at all, orat the 
xt, only Humane. "This ſort of Con- 
luck is verygrepolterous, for after all, 
me Wiſdom and fatisiactory Know- 
| ledge. 
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ledge, is only to be had from Revelati- 
on, and as to other Truths, which are tg 
be colletted from Senſe and Reaſon, our 
Ignorance of them will always be 
much greater than our Knowledge, ay 
there are a thouſand things we are 


1gnorant of,to one thingthat wethrougly 
know. 
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